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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York T 


Fur Trimmed Coats for Girls 
In Two Distinctive Models 


No. 507-—Girls’ Blouse Coat for dress wear, of suede 
velour, in beaver, brown, Pompeian red, Delphine 
blue, or navy. The blouse coat is youthful and be- 
coming to young girls. Back and front are exactly 
alike with side pleats stitched _ way 7 — 
Nutria fur collar may be worn close to neck or show- 45 00 


ing revers; silk lined and interlined; sizes 8 to 14 years. 








No. 509—Suede velour, with a lovely soft nap which 
its name suggests, is the material in which this Girl’s 
Coat is developed, in beaver, brown, Delphine blue or 
navy blue. This full-belted model is one which is 
becoming to all young girls. The collar of Nutria 
fur imparts an air of smart style; flap pockets; lined 
and interlined; sizes 6 to 16 years. 39.50 x 





HATS illustrated are but suggestions of 
the infinite variety in the Millinery Shops. 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States 
Phone 6900 Greeley 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness | 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it | 
comfortable by using the | 


Rubye de Remer, 
screen beauty in 
Gaumont Pictures. 
wearing 
Overblouse and 
Tam trimmed 
with “J. C.’’ 
Gold Embroidered 
Ribbon 








| Excelsior wis Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 


ee 





What a host of new and adorable dress ideas 
are revealed by the use of ribbons! Trimmed 
with charming, beautifully embroidered 


“J. C.” RIBBONS 
































i 3 ; 
2, th tured ov z 
t ope sie © npn and tam become, at once, wardrobe treasures, It protects the mattress and edde to ite life. Made 
ii There’s a “J. C.”” Ribbon for every need—buy them by name. of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
‘ Lady Fair Violet | ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 
i Satin De Luxe Sankanac | MADE IN ALL SIZES 
= Trousseau Democrac 
' (All registered trade mark names) . Look jer the trademark sewed vated coery pad 
i; Sold by all leading ribbon departments 
JOHNSON, COWDIN & COMPANY, Inc. | ; Q ti 
, . E “America’s Best Ribbons” F Excelsior uilting Co. 
40 East 30th Street New York 
: 15 I -I- 
Send 10 cents for RIBBONOLOG Y— JI LAGGY STREET NEW YORK CITY 
i tells how to make useful ribbon novelties. . 
E ge FL i a a = a 
When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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WHAT WE TALK ABOUT IN THIS ISSUE 





An International Conference of Women Doctors; Freedom of 
the Press; Ratification Schedule; The Woman Citizen's Wheel 
of Progress— Minimum Wage Laws: Women of the American 
Bar Association; The Merry-Go-Round, or the High Cost of 
Living; What is a Successful Woman; Activities of Republican 
Women; The Youngest State Chairman; Book Reviews: A 
Successful Probation Officer; The Armenian Fund; Ohio 
Suffragists Query President Wilson on Present Day Issues; 
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The Autumn Display of 
Paris Model Gowns, Suits and Wraps 


is now being held in the Salons of the Department for 
Imported and Special Costumes on the Third Floor 


The consummate genius of Paris—one may even say, the indomitable spirit 
of France—is strikingly exemplified in these latest creations of the great 
French couturieres. The bouffant silhouette that is destined to strike an 
entirely new and different note for the coming season is but one of the | | 
interesting—not to say startling—style innovations represented. Indeed, | | 
there are many others—all of them radical, all of them French. 


Copies or adaptations of these models will be made to 
wend individual requirements 


 Madiann Avenue - Fitth Avenue, New York 
Thirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 















































“Knox Hats and 
(Cater for Women 


_ kK NOx Women’s Coats of Camel’s 
| Hair, Duvetyn, Peach Bloom, 
Bokhara, Cashmartyne and Vellouise 
in exclusive Knox models, produced 
with Knox traditional quality and 
smartness. 














Knox Sport Knox Sport 
Suits Skirts 












Knox Silk Sailors and “ Hatters 
plush ” Sport Hats 






Knox Sport Blouses 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


| | ; Incorporated 


452 Fifth Avenue 161 Broadway 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government.” | 





Social Responsibility for Health 


fF 
heal‘ has been well-nigh unbearable. 


e of the Victorian era broke, it broke into a babel of con 
1, With people indignant at a prudery which had victimized 


R the last decade the pressure of questions bearing upon 
iealth as a communal asset and on social responsibility for 
When the pernicious 
silei 
fusi 
earlier generations, and clamorous that the young be given gen- 
eral instruction in health, hygiene, and sex—those “ facts of life,” 
knowledge of which had been rigorously withheld from the edu 
cational curricula of their forbears. 

Ii has been the growing need of making this demand _ intelli- 
gen: and coherent that has so plagued the last decade. Nothing 
that has been suggested as means to the desired end has promised 
vell as does the International Conference of Women Phy 
sicians scheduled, under the direction of the Social Morality 
Committee of the Y. W. C. A., for the six weeks which began 
September 15 and will close on October 26. A review of 


so 


on 
the purposes and scope of the Conference will be found in an 
other place in this issue. To it we invite the close attention of 
oman Citizen readers. 
forward the conference story, in the hope and belief that the 


From week to week we shall carry 
papers presented and the discussion evoked will be a contribu 
tion of unprecedented social value. 

That woman should make a noteworthy contribution along 
this line is expected because of the acuteness of her communal 
sense, once it is aroused, and because of her abhorrence of the 
waste of human product involved in the old order of ignorance 
and silence. In bringing the women of the world together to 
discuss physical, social and mental health under the leadership 
of the medical women, for the first time in the history of the 
world, the Y. W. C. A. is entitled to great credit for energetic 
initiative. What the medical women begin through the medium 
of this conference, women in general must take up and finish. 


For Freedom of the Press 


4 VERY editor and publisher should help to awaken the public 
~ to the danger of the Overman Bill, now pending in Congress 
3111 1686), which proposes to continue the Espionage 
of the worst 


Senate 
ct in time of peace. 
ype, and is sure to increase the very evils that it seeks to prevent. 


It is “panic legislation ’ 


In this twentieth century, no government can long hold the 
ove aid loyalty of its people if it denies them, in time of peace, 
the rights of free speech, free press and peaceable assemblage. 
[he Overman Bill continues and extends the war-time Espionage 





Act, which practically killed free discussion of some important 
public questions, and was repeatedly construed by the courts 
as making almost any expression of pacifist or radical opinion 
a crime, on the ground that it might cause refusal of duty in the 
army or navy or discourage recruiting. 

The Overman bill adds a new clause to punish anyone who 
causes insubordination, etc., on the part of any person liable to 
‘military or naval service. This would cover practically the whole 
mile population of military age. Any severe criticism of mili- 
tary or naval methods, in the press or in private conversation, 


would become highly dangerous to the critic. If the exposure of 


abuses brought army or navy temporarily into contempt, the 
person who exposed them would be liable to severe punishment. 
If this bill had been law, Theodore Roosevelt would have been 


heavily fined and sent to prison for the circular letter showing 
up the “embalmed beef” fed to the soldiers during the Spanish 
The sedition acts passed by our Congress in 1798 were like 
They were promptly swept 


War. 
the Overman act in many respects. 
away by popular wrath. Even under those sedition acts, truth 
was a defense; but under the Overman bill, if the critic of army 
or navy can prove his charges to be true, this constitutes no de- 
fense whatever. 

The Overman act also proposes to establish a censorship. 
Any person may be given ten years’ imprisonment or $10,000 
fine, or both, if he tries to import, or does import or transport, 
in foreign or interstate commerce, any written or printed matter 
intended to incite resistance to the United States, or a defiance 
or disregard of its constitution. Under its provisions an 
editor could be punished for having on his exchange list foreign 
papers in which criticisms of the United States from time to 
time appeared. The works of Thomas Jefferson and John Adams 
would become unmailable, and would subject anyone to punish- 
ment under this bill if he carried them across a state line, since 
they contain such sentences as “I hold a little rebellion now and 
then to be a good thing,” and “ The right of a nation to kill a 
tyrant in cases of necessity can no more be doubted than that to 
hang a robber or kill a flea.’’ All the anti-slavery writings would 
be barred, which urged Northerners to disregard the fugitive 
slave law. It would be a crime to carry from one state to an- 
other a volume of Wendell Phillips’s speeches, since he justified 
assassination in Russia under the old regime, though strongly 
condemning it in any free country. Many books and papers not 
given to the advocacy of violence contain some inconspicuous 
sentences to the effect that if all efforts at reform by peaceful 
means should fail, it might become necessary to resort to force; 
and a single such sentence would make it a heavy crime to import 


or transport the book. Cautious persons would hardly dare to 
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send for any radical or liberal book or magazine from abroad, or 
from across the boundary of a state. 

Every member of the American Federation of Labor would 
become liable to ten years in prison for “disregarding the laws of 
the United States,” since the Federation lately voted to disobey 
attempts at ‘ government by injunction.” So would evaders of 
the Prohibition Law, or women trying to smuggle a bit of finery 
into the country, or Christian Scientists refusing to submit to 
health regulations. And what would become of the multitude of 
editors of pro-Irish papers in America, who are daily disregarding 
the law against trying to incite rebellion against governments 
with which the United States is at peace? Even the Declaration 
of Independence and Bill of Rights would become technically un- 
mailable, for they are full of revolutionary utterances. Only a 
few years ago a New York judge was about to sentence a man for 
circulating a pamphlet which the judge described as full of the 
most incendiary sentiments, when a better informed person 
pointed out that it was made up wholly of extracts from the Con- 
stitution of the United States! 

Anyone using language intended to bring about * disregard of 
the Constitution or laws” is to be made subject to the same 
drastic penalties. 


T present everyone disregarding a law or urging others to do 
so is already subject to legal penalties ; but among the multi- 
tude of laws passed by Congress, there are some which may be 
occasionally disregarded without deserving so heavy a punishment 
as ten years’ imprisonment and $10,000 fine. The Overman bill 
puts very trivial offences on a par with the most serious crimes. 
It may be said that the courts would not impose the extreme 
penalty for trivial offences. Unfortunately, we have seen of 
late many cases where courts have done that very thing. Courts 
have repeatedly shown themselves ready to stretch the existing 
laws in the effort to suppress the discussion of social and political 
theories of which they disapproved; and the Overman bill would 
provide an instrument that could be used for all sorts of persecu- 
tion. 

Writing not as an official representative of the suffrage asso- 
ciation, but as a newspaper woman and a patriotic citizen, I would 
urge that the Overman bill be either amended or defeated. All 
Americans who love their country and who want its people to 
remain loyal should oppose every effort to fasten upon the United 
States such laws as made the despotisms of the Old World odious. 
Among the worst of these are laws tending to break down the 
right of free speech and a free press—the very foundations of 
liberty. A. S. B. 


Unsuppressed Chinese Girls 

NE of the extraordinary features of the time is the share 

now taken in political movements by women of the Orient, 
and sometimes even by young girls. In the recent student revolt in 
China girl students as well as boys took part. The whole thing 
was astonishing and out of accord with what we have supposed 
to be characteristically Chinese. When the Peace Conference 
gave Shantung to China, students a. Pekin University demon- 
strated in protest. As part of the demonstration, they beat up 
two of the three Chinese statesmen, whom they looked upon as 
traitors because in the past they had negotiated secret treaties 
and loans with Japan. 

The government arrested a number of students. Their fellows 
protested. Troops were thrown around the university buildings. 
The Chancellor of the University, a liberal, resigned, it is said, 
because his life and those of hundreds of his students were 
threatened. Then all the students in Pekin, above the elementary 


——_y, 


school grade, struck in protest against the action of the govern. 
1..ent; technical schools, normal schools, everything. They di- 
vided into bands of ten and scattered through the country, hold. 
ing street meetings and urging a boycott of Japanese goods. They 
appealed to the students in all the large centres; and every\ here 
all the students above the elementary grade struck, formed groups 
of ten, and went out to preach. The people listened gla:ly to 
the “ boy and girl orators.” They not only called for a boycott of 
Japanese goods, but circulated lists of native substitutes. In 
some schools the industrial departments made substitutes of 
home manufacture, and the students went through the country 
peddling them and preaching patriotism. 

The government tried forcible suppression. It forbade joliti- 
cal speeches, broke up students’ meetings, threatened to dissolve 
the schools, if the revolt did not cease, and warned the young 
people to leave foreign affairs to the government. It ariested 
several hundred students in Pekin for speaking. Next day the 
number of students speaking was doubled, and more thin a 
thousand were arrested. The others meant to keep on t:! all 
were in prison. The jails would not hold them, and they vere 
shut up in the University buildings, with scant food and \y «ter, 
and surrounded by troops. 

“Girl students formed a procession (some of them hz | to 
break down gates to get out) to wait upon the President and 
request the freeing of the students. They said they woul: re- 
main praying for justice all night if he did not hear them.” 

Then the merchants in a number of cities struck and closed 
their shops. There was talk of a refusal to pay taxes. The <ov- 
ernment gave in, released the students, made apologies and 
granted their demands, which included the right of free specch, 
the dismissal of the “ traitors,’ the restoration of the Chancellor 
of the University, and instructions to the Chinese representa- 
tives at the Peace Conference to refuse to agree to the surrender 


‘ 


of Shantung. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park, who visited China on her tour around 
the world, told us on her return that the Chinese women “ liad 
always been oppressed but never suppressed ”—that they had a 
great deal of latent strength of character. Some of it has now 
come out in an unexpected form. Imagine Chinese school girls 
marching in procession to petition the president, and breaking 


down gates in order to do it! A S33. 
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Ratification Schedule 


(Those starred have ratified ) 


Legislatures in 1919 Session 
(Nine) 


Illinois*—Ratified June 10—Re-ratified June 17. 
Wisconsin*—Ratified June 10. 
Michigan*—Ratified June Io. 

Ohio*—Ratified June 16, 1919. 
Pennsylvania*—Ratified June 24. 
Massachusetts*-—Ratified June 25. 
Texas*—Ratified June 28, 1919. 

Georgia—June 24, 1919. 

Alabama—July 8, 1919. 


Special Session Called to Ratify in 1919 


(Seventeen ) 


vy York*—Ratified June 16. 
isas*—Ratified June 16. 
oming—Called by Governor Carey. 
Missouri*—Ratified July 3. 
Cc'orado—Called by Governor Shoup. 
lowa*—Ratified July 2. 
Indiana—Called by Governor Goodrich. Date not set. 
South Dakota—Called by Governor Norbeck. Date not set. 
Ltah—Called by Governor Bamberger for September 29. 
Nebraska*—Ratified Senate July 31; House Aug. 1. 
Arizona—Date not set. 

Arkansas*—Ratified July 28. 

California—Date not set. 

Montana*—Ratified July 30. 

Minnesota*—Ratified September 8. 

New Hampshire*—Ratified September 1o. 
Washington—Called by Governor Hart. 


snz 


Date not set. 


Date not set. 


Special Sessions for Other Pur poses 
lowa—To ratify code revision January, 1920. 
Maine—Special session in October. 


North Carolina—Special session called. 





Annual 
Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 
That have not yet ratified 
(Five) 


Next Legis- Limit of 


lature Begins. Session. 
a. CECE eee re DEES staddsavacecced 60 days 
PI Ninna Venues pice cede nkwaseesnen swe’ 60 days 
Ere DE Ci iscsenwdawowrern go days 
ee. OTe DE biixiwswesbenunus None 
Wea ie nee eewannsans CN c.pddnidnvardechs 60 days 
Annual 


Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 and 1921 
That have not yet ratified 


(Four) 


Limit of 
Session. 


Next Legis- 
lature Begins. 


I iiss nek er ewnawe DE I isn seein Hendon 50 days 
Da eee 5 ae) ee 
MOG TSIM . o.o:ce0cs so eicrs DE Didiavxsnecnanes 60 days 


South Carolina = eer er None 


Biennial 


Legislatures That Will Not Meet Until 1921 
Unless Special Session Is Called 
That have not yet ratified 
(Fifteen) 


Next Legis- Limit of 


lature Begins. Session. 
6 eer ae ree 155 days 
C0 ee Se ee ee  . cnsadawecee’ 
eee rer of Eee ee Teer 60 days 
CE ii Gibtvuetenserenseues PD cin esessa wanes 60 days 
ee ee ee os 2 
RR ennn sek eK CR RM RE None 
PI isdn secs evieerenes gg Bee ere rere 60 days 
ee ee ee None 
PE EE 6 dk sivinnasicns ee eee 
Be errr eee eee 60 days 
eT Terres Trey reer None 
RNS Oednwenesebewnun eee ee 40 days 
po Te ee eee 75 days 
WE ce tnddatanewdveds January8..............None 
Ce re Pe re 45 days 
Quadrennially 
Alabama......... Convened July 8, 1919. Next session in 1923 
Recapitulation 
Ratified Did not ratify 

Bs. MEO oi00 6 os (June 10) 1. Georgia. 

2. Wisconsin..... (June 10) 2. Alabama 

3, Michigan. ...... (June 10) 

di FS ok i ss (June 16) 

5. Ohio..........(June 16) 

6. New York..... (June 10) 


Pennsylvania... (June 24) 


7 

8. Massachusetts. .(June 25) 

a | ee (June 28) Still to act 
rere (July 2) 30 

11. Missouri........(July 3) 

[2.. ASS. 55 .+. (July 28) 

13. Montana....... (July 30) 

14; Nebraska... (July 31) 

15. Minnesota....... (Sept. 8) 


16. New Hampshire (Sept. 10) 


Coming 


ULL and vivid accouuts of the campaigns which resu!ted in 
Fk ratification by the Legislatures of Minnesota and New Hamp- 
shire will be published in the next issue of the Woman Citizen. 
lilustrations accompany both stories and the two make a Septem- 
ber ratification chapter of lively, if unfinished, interest. Utah 
will add the finish by ratifying on September 20. 

Three more of the full suffrage states have promised special 
sessions before January without conditions. They are Colorado, 
California, and Washington. 

Two of the presidential suffrage states, Indiana and North 
Dakota, have done likewise. 

In various states that have not yet called special sessions the 
legislators themselves are circulating petitions asking the gov- 


ernor to call a special session. 
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International Conference of Women Doctors 


A Memorable Conference—Women from All 
Over the World Gather in New York City 


— doctors from all over the earth gathered in New 
York this week for one of the most significant conferences 
the world ever saw, a conference whose sessions are scheduled 
to last six weeks. Out of the war has come a great impulse 
toward public health, and the War Work Council of the National 
Young Women’s Christian Association seized upon this flood- 
tide of interest to call women leaders of every sort together in 
council on subjects of vivid importance to them, their. families 
and their communities. It is safe to say that this is one of the 
first world-wide meetings of women for open discussion of such 
fundamentals as the relationship of sex questions to daily life, 
public health and public morals. It is equally safe to say that it 
will not be the last. 

This subject will not be discussed from any sentimental or 
traditional viewpoint, but from a scien- 
tific. 
doctors who have taken the lead in the 
discussions, not social reformers and 


For this reason it is the women 


religious leaders only. 

Among the women who are leading 
this movement is Dr. Anna Brown, 
Secretary of the Social Morality Com- 
mittee of the War Work Council of the 
Y. W. C. A., of which Mrs. Robert 
Speer is Chairman. As this committee 
is hostess for the conference, its Sec- 
retary forms a natural link between the 
social and professional ends of this 
world-wide, post-war conference. 

Dr. Brown commands the unqualified 
assent of her professional colleagues in 
thus putting the conference on a scien- 
tific basis. Speakers of international 
reputation have rallied to the support 
of Dr. Brown, who has been known as 
a member of the Social Morality Com- 
mission since I9T3. 


D giews the Program Committee, of 
which Dr. Brown is chairman, are: 
Dr. Augusta Rucker of the University 
of Texas; Dr. Alberta S. B. Guibord, 
instructor of Psycho-therapeutics in the 
Boston University School of Medi- 
cine; Dr. Kristine Mann, Supervisor of 
Health of Women in Munition Plants, 
Ordnance Department, U. S. A.; Dr. 
Elizabeth Bertine, Associate Director of the Bureau of Social 
Education of the National Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association and one of the attending physicians in Medical 
Clinics of the Cornell Medical College, the Tuberculosis depart- 
ment of Bellevue Hospital and an assistant attending physician in 
the New York Infirmary for women and children; Dr. Edith Hale 
Swift, an examining physician in the Boston Juvenile Court, Med- 
ical Director of the Boston Children’s Aid Society, and Public 
Health Lecturer of the American Medical Association ; Dr. Sarah 
Sweet Windsor of the Faculty of the Boston University Medical 
School; Dr. Josephine Heminway Kenyon, Associate in Pedia- 
trics, New York Infirmary for Women and Children, and Dr. 


Secretary of the Social 





DR. ANNA BROWN 


Morality 
Work Council of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association 


Lenna L. Meanes, Medical Director of the Baby Health Con- 


ference of the Iowa State Department of Agriculture since the 
year IQIT. 
HE program for the six weeks’ conference is extensive 


enough to cover problems of out-door exercise for women 
and girls, of corsets, of food, of industrial placement, and oc- 
cupational causes of ill-health, and a serious and frank stud) of 
the psychology of sex. 
The sessions which have to do with the intimate questions 
of health and emotional experience are closed to all except | 
All questions of general interest and importance 


sicians. 


as social conditions, education and legislative action, will be oj et 
to non-medical as well as medical women. 


Social morality will be discussed 
two weeks in private sessions for | 
sicians only from October 1 to 15. Ai‘er 
October 16, the sessions will be thro vn 
open to the public. The Confererce 
will then become a nation-wide cony 
tion in which delegated women from 
national organizations will take part 
In this convention the National Ame 
can Woman Suffrage Association will 
be represented by Mrs. Raymond 
Brown. 

Dr. Anna Brown explains how tl 
War Work Council became impelled to 
forth 

upon 


call international exchange « 


ideas the questions of publi 
health. 


the natural and logical next step afte 


The Conference she explains a 


the informal discussions held by th 
women physicians who were sent out 
by the War Work Council to lecture to 
women and girls. They compared notes 
measured progress, and found that the 
problems involved were universal, and 
constant, not for war alone. 

“When America entered the recent 
war, and men and boys were enlisting 
in the Army and Navy, the women of 
America, following the example of the 
women of allied countries, voluntarily 
enlisted that 
should contribute to the success of the 
One of these aims, 


Committee of the War themselves for service 
aims of the Allies. 
frankly stated by the government, was to keep the men fit to fight, 
One of the conspicuous and successful measures to this end was 
the instruction in social hygiene to men in the training camps. 
“The Social Morality Committee of the War Work Council 
of the National Board of Young Women’s Christian Associations 
had the privilege of contributing to this effort indirectly through 
its program of lectures on social hygiene to women and girls, 
“Women as well as men are often conspicuously lacking in 
a sense of social responsibility for physical health. They seem 
also equally unaware of emotional reactions which play so large 
a part in the great sex problems of the day. Legislative measures, 


corrective and educational as they are meant to be, still miss the 
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objective of 


great 
regulating people’s 


consciences, with the 
result that their so- 
cial practices are not 
with — their 

codes of 


squared 
individual 
ethics in social rela- 


tionships. 

“Tn all these ques- 
tions women phy- 
sicians have found 


themselves obliged to 
correct their hitherto 
accepted views by a 


study of social and 


psychological data, 
previously unstudied 


or unadmitted.” 
Working 
stantly and 


con- 


closely 





MRS. RAYMOND BROWN. 


together, these wom- 


ie rejc} - £ Delegate from the National American Woman 
¢ 

en phy sicians found Suffrage Association to the International 

strength in union. Conference 


They also found that their researches carried them into a social 
consideration of other countries. To gain a complete under- 
standing of the reactions of foreign women to universal social 
problems seemed to be one of the first demands. It is but an 
other instance of the way in which humanity has broken down 
its inhibiting barriers and opened its gates to a consideration of 
public questions without artificial barriers of nation or sex. For 
there will be men as well as women doctors on the program, 
Dr. Bernard Hart of London, England; Dr. William .\. White. 
of Washington, D. C.; Dr. Adolf Meyer, of Baltimore; Dr. Max 
Exner and Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe, of New York, among them. 


T 4 A NUMBER of prominent American women physicians have, 


during the past two years,” says Dr. Brown, “become pro 


foundly interested in the need of health education as a means of 


creating a sound understanding of social responsibilities and 
moral standards. They have now come together in conference for 
the purpose of studying methods of health education that shall be 
dynamic and not merely academic. As a proof of the sincerity 
of their belief in health ideals, they have asked for physical 
examinations to learn how they themselves measure up to the 
health standards, and have made an honest attempt to demon- 
strate in their own persons the vitality of the ideas they preach. 

“In the same manner they have given close attention to the 
subject of emotional development and experience with a view 
to a better understanding of the experience of women and girls 
with whom their professional service brings them into constant 
communication.” 

In fact, these women physicians have used laboratory methods 
to discover what they want to propose to other women by way 
of betterment of physical and psychical conditions. 

Much time is promised for general discussion of all subjects. 
Topics scarcely breathed above a whisper a couple of decades 
ago will now come up for examination in the frank light of day. 

Dr. Brown announces that it is the hope of the program com- 
mittee that the outcome of the conference may be the formation 
of a plan which when adapted to the conditions of the respective 
countries represented, shall unify the work of women physicians 
in this sphere of service throughout the world. 





HE program for the first week, which began September 15, 

has been devoted to such entirely physical topics as out- 
of-door exercise, food and clothing. In order to make the lectures 
entirely practical and illuminating Dr. .\ugusta Rucker and Dr. 
Harriet Wilde made physical examinations by appointment and 
demonstrated these as a means of health education. Dr. Anna 
Norris of Minneapolis, Dr. Agnes Burns Ferguson of Pittsburg, 
Pa., and Dr. Estelle Bertine of New York, gave a morning to 
the possibilities of exercises for women—college women, cit; 
women and country women. 

The ever insistent problem of woman's dress was discussed 
on Thursday. This was accompanied by demonstrations of the 
right types of corsets and foot-wear. 
the direction of Dr. Edith Swift Hale of Boston. 
the topic shifted to food economics under the 


The entire day was under 


On Friday 
direction of Doctor Graham Lusk of New York City and E. \ 
McCullom of Baltimore. 

In the week to come, beginning on Monday, September 22 
women’s strength and endurance, work and maternity, the reduc 
tion of infanty mortality, occupational causes of ill-health, fatigue 
and health measures for children and girls, will make a full 
program. 

A feature of Monday afternoon will be a lecture b 
Conservation of 


Charlotte 


Perkins Gilman on “ Community Women’s 
Strength.” 
About thirty of the expected foreign doctors 


arrived in New York, and it is interesting to note how many of 


— ss 
lave already 


them have given attention to public health measures fcr girls 
and women in their own lands. 
For instance, Dr. Tomo Inouye of Tokio, Japan, is in charge 


of the hygiene department of a number of girls’ schools Che 


city of Tokio provides for a yearly physical examination of all 
school children in the public schools, and Dr. Inouye directs 
hygiene in several boarding schools where she has full super 
vision of all the girls who attend. 

Dr. Frances Storrs Johnson, an American woman who works 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, has there organized a maternity and 
infant welfare service; Dr. Yvonne Pouzin of Nantes, France, 
has established a dispensary in mills and factories for women 


Dr. Clelia Lollini is working for a national measure 


and girls; 
instituting the study of social hygiene in all public schools; Dr 


Anna Sundquist of Stockholm, Sweden, was appointed physician 


at the public clinic for social diseases in Stockholm, a position 
she held until last year. She is now a member of the government 


commission for popular social education. 


Honor Alice Stone Blackwell 


HE celebration of the centenary of Lucy Stone was one of 

the outstanding features of the present suffrage vear, which 
is a memorable one in suffrage history from many standpoints. 
Now during the past week the Massachusetts suffragists held 
another celebration in honor of the birthday anniversary of Lucy 
Stone’s daughter, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. The affair was 
a tribute and an expression of appreciation for the long years 
of devoted leadership which Miss Blackwell has given to state 
and national suffrage. 

The reception was held on the afternoon of September 16 at 
the College Club in Boston. Among the speakers were: Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Mrs. Ida 
Porter-Boyer and Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird. The anniversary 
committee included Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, Mrs. Ida Porter-Boyer, Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw, Mrs. Wenona Osborne Pinkham. 
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Legislative Standard No. V. 


“THE PIONEER 
MINIMUM WAGE 
COUNTRIES, 
AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
INCLUDE BOTH 
SEXES IN THEIR 
MINIMUM 
WAGE 
PROVISIONS.” 


Circle 1 Industrial Welfare Commission to regulate 
hours, wages and working conditions of 
women and children. 


THE 


(Mrs. J. C. Holman, of St. Paul, originated this wheel) 
WHITE SPACES INDICATE GOOD LEGISLATION 
BLACK SPACES POOR OR NO LEGISLATION 
ull Suffrage States are listed in the chronological order in ¢ 

which they gained suffrage. 10 Prohibition. 


2 Child Labor—14 year limit. Guarded ex- 
‘ emptions during vacations are allowed 
and poverty exemptions when these are 

s neutralized by Mothers’ Pensions laws. 


“THE PIONEE! 
MINIMUM WAGE 








WOMAN CITIZEN’S 
PROGRESS 


ACT IN THE 
UNITED STATIS 
IS THAT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
WHICH WAS 
PASSED IN 


rore.”’ 





WHEEL OF Circle 3 Compulsory education—State-wide. 
4 Eight or nine hour day for women, 
5 Minimum wage. 
6 Mothers’ pensions. 
7 Equal guardianship. 
8 Age of consent, 18 years—chaste or 


unchaste. 
9 Red light abatement. 


Minimum Wage Law 


(Based on the Model Law of the National Consumers’ League) 


WELVE states and the District of Columbia have minimum 

wage laws designed to prevent sweated labor of women, 

and in some states, of minors of both sexes; in Minnesota the 
term minor extends to the age of majority, 21 years. 

The pioneer minimum wage act is that of Massachusetts, which 
was passed in 1912. The latest is that of the District of Colum- 
bia (1918), which is regarded by the National Consumers’ 
League as nearest the model. 

The model minimum wage law, recommended by the National 
Consumers’ League, would, to state its terms in brief resumé, (') 
provide: (a) a minimum wage commission of three members, 
representing the employer, the employe, and the public, who shall 
appoint a secretary and other employes; (b) this commission 
shall inquire into the condition of the various industries, hold 
hearings, subpoena witnesses, examine books and wage records 
of women and minors; (c) if investigation convinces the com- 
mission that a substantial number of employes in a given industry 
“receive wages inadequate to supply them with the necessary 
cost of living to maintain them in health and protect their 





*This can be obtained in full from the National Consumers’ League, 
105 East 22nd St., New York City. 


morals ” the commission shall establish a wage board in the par- 
ticular industry made up so as to represent employer, employe 
and public, which, on the basis of statistics gathered by the com- 
mission, shall set wage determinations, based on time or piece 
rates, of three sorts, namely, for the learner, with a maximum 
time limit for the period of learning, for apprentices below 18 
years, and for the experienced worker; (d) the rate set by the 
board may be accepted and announced for enforcement by the 
commission, if it approves; or, if not, it may be recommitted 
to the same or a new board until the result is satisfactory to the 
commission; (e) from time to time, as conditions demand, the 
commission may reconvene a wage board or appoint a new one, 
for the reconsideration of rates already established; (f) the com 
mission shall, from time to time, investigate trades in which a 
minimum has been established, to see that its orders are being 
carried out; (g) any person violating the determinations of the 
commission shall be fined and his employes may recover the legal 
wages withheld; (h) an employer will be fined for discriminating 
against an employe who gives evidence against him; (i) special 
licenses to work at a rate below the minimum can be issued to 
handicapped persons. 
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HIS is the form of law which the Consumers’ League, one 
T of the organizations most thoroughly informed in regard 
w the working of this form of Legislation, believes will bring the 
Most of the laws now in force have somewhat this 
form. (7) Arizona forms a notable exception, as it has no com- 
mission and no machinery of enforcement, not even a State Labor 
Department ; simply a minimum wage on the statute books. 
determinations 


best resu Its. 


In Nebraska and Massachusetts the wage 
promulgated for the various industries by the commission are 
iccommendations merely and no penalty can be exacted from a 
recalcitrant employer except unenviable publicity through the 
cunmnission’s right to advertise in the newspapers. 

seven of the states improve on the model in that the powe: 
a minimum wage is in the hands of an Industrial Welfare 


tu se 
Commission, which at the same time may regulate hours ani 
other conditions and thus make wage regulation part of one h: 
monious scheme of improving labor conditions. 

Three states, Utah, Arkansas and Arizona, do not make a 
special study of individual industries. They set a flat rate mini 
muti, designed to cover “ necessary cost of proper living” for 


Arkansas and Utah set $1.25 a day and 
The rate in these states takes no account 


all omen workers. 
Arizona $10 a week. 
of |earners or apprentices, and having been fixed in all these 
states except Arizona several years ago, it is very much too low 
Many determinations for separate industries in other states are, 


however, much too low, so this can not be charged as a defect 
inherent in the flat rate. 

The flat rate for all industries seems at first a careless method, 
but there is this to say for it, that it may afford some protection 
against the natural tendency in the study of an individual industry 
to give too much weight to profit and loss as against the welfar¢ 
of the worker. The laws of Nebraska and Massachusetts specifi 
cally provide that the condition of the industry must be consid 


ered in determining the rates. 


be FEATURE of the law 

A ship to the employes,” 
chusetts Minimum Wage Commission, 
the financial condition of the industry must be taken into consid 
eration before the wage determinations are made. For this reason 
nearly all the wage boards have recommended rates which were 
below the amount they had previously agreed upon as the mini- 


which works considerable hard 
says the secretary of the Massa 
“is that providing that 


mum amount on which a woman could exist.” 

The state of Washington, though its law provides for the de 
termination of rates in separate industries, came near adopting 
the flat rate method when its War Emergency Conference, calle:l 
by the Industrial Welfare Commission, set $13.20 a week, one of 
the highest rates then in existence in any state, for all women 
over 18 years engaged under the broad head of war industries. 
Wisconsin has recently set a flat hour rate and Minnesota is con- 
sidering one. 

Minimum wage Legislation has had criticism which no par- 
ticular form of model law will meet and which only experience 
can prove or disprove. 

It has been said that a minimum wage will tend to be below 
the living wage; that it will tend in a given industry to depress 
the upper level of wages and become an average as well as a 
minimum and that raising the lower level of wages will tend to 


lisplace women in favor of men. 





*A schedule of all minimum wage laws in the United States is to be 
found in American Labor Legislation Review for December, 


300 ff. 


1918, p. 
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On the last point there is not a great deal of evidence, but what 
there is is reassuring. Reinvestigations of industries in which a 
minimum had been set in Washington and in Oregon, showed no 
change in the proportions of men and women. A reinvestigation 
of the brush industry in Massachusetts, after a year under the 
minimum wage, showed a remarkable increase in the number of 
women employed and a reinvestigation of retail stores in that 
same state showed a very slight decrease (10%), but this de- 
crease was for the most part among minors and affected very 
few of those receiving the minimum for experienced workers 


O* the second poimt also the answer comes from the same 
states. In Washineton an actual increase in some of the 
wage groups the minimum was observed. In Oregon 


the proportion getting more than the legal minimum was found 
In the Massachusetts brush industry a great 


above 


to have increased. 
increase was found in the proportion of women getting more 


than the prescribed minimum. From the retail stores of Massa 
chusetts the report was: “Comparatively few cases in which 


the wages of women receiving more than the minimum were re 
duced,” and furthermore a larger proportion of such reductions 
were in stores not adopting the recommendations of the commis 


sion, a fact which tends to show that all reductions may have been 


due in part at least to other causes than the minimum wage. Evi- 
dence on this point comes also from California, where, when the 
first minimum wage decree was imposed, in the canneries, ** not 
a single cannery that paid in excess of the minimum wage lowered 

its wage scale.” 
The relation of the minimum to the living wage is particular 
interesting. The very first act of many of the minimum wage 
t living of groups of working 


commissions was to study the cost « 


women; then to study the wages on which they were forced to 
standards 


to meet this cost. When it came to setting wage 
condition of the industry ’’ had to be taken into account and 


wage had to be a com 


tr\ 
the * 
always in the early days the minimum 
} 


what the industry could 


promise between what it cost to live and 
pay. But one of the most valuable things the minimum wage 
commissions of Massachusetts, California and other states did 
was to keep calling attention to this discrepancy and year by vear 
to point out that while their rate began below the cost of living of 
an earlier year that cost itself was climbing and leaving the mini- 
mum wage still further behind. The result has been that the 
minimum wage decrees have been climbing too, though in most 
cases, it is true, not so fast. In the matter of revisions, for ex- 
ample, California in 1917 set $10 as the mercantile minimum and 


22¢ 


in 1918 raised it to $13.50, or 33%. 


This year the commission 


ie Minnesota, wage scales were set in 1913 in five groups of 
’ and is working for 


industries running from $8 to $o. 
declares these “ far below the cost of living,’ 
a flat rate for all industries of $11 for a 48-hour week. 

In Wisconsin the commission approved a minimum of $9.50 a 
week in 1913, though none was imposed on account of doubt as 
to the constitutionality of the law, and in July, 1919, it did ac- 
tually impose a minimum much higher, namely, 22 cents an hour, 
or about $12 for a 55-hour week. 

In Massachusetts decrees of later years tend to be higher than 
those of the earlier years. Never till 1919, for example, did 
Massachusetts set a rate higher than $10 and most of its rates 
were much lower than this. In 191g it set $11 for two industries 
and $12.50 for another. The high rate set by Washington, $13.20 
for war industries (1918) has already been spoken of. 


(Continued on page 399) 
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To wake-up 
the beauty of your Skin 


T is never too late to wake-up the sleeping beauty of your skin. 

And the best tonic to awaken skins to their rightful loveliness is 
—the right kind of soap. 

But—what kind of soap is the right kind of soap? 

A soap for the care of the skin must give an abundant lather which 
quickly and thoroughly rinses off. It must not stick in the pores or 
“dry” the tender outer cuticle. 


If you use Fairy Soap you notice its abundant lather. You notice 
how quickly it rinses off. That is most important. For a velvety 
cleansing lather should not only reach into pores and cleanse them, 


but should thoroughly rinse out and off. 


If you have not already made friends with Fairy Soap, we are sure 
there is a pleasant surprise in store for you. Use it consistently— 
in your bath, too—thus giving the constant care to your skin which 
is so necessary if your complexion is to wake-up to its rightful 
beauty. 


Gee FAIRBANK <oaramr) 





FOR TOILET—FOR BATH 
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Women of the American Bar 
Association 


NE of the best known women in the legal profession in 
the whole United States is Ellen Spencer Mussey, Honor- 

ary Dean of the Washington College of Law. 
Dean Mussey 


it was co-educational from the start and has graduated as many 


founded this as a law school for women, but 


men as women. 
Dr. Mussey stopped at the Nationai American Woman Sufirage 
Association headquarters to report progress on the bill for the 


On her way through New York City this week, 


naturalization of American women for which she is sponsor, 
She was fresh from a meeting of the American Bar Association 
held in Boston, to which she and seven of her colleagues had 
just been elected members. Very few women lawyers have 
been previously elected to the Association, and the entire attitude 
of the men lawyers at this session was one of comradeship. 

In an interview, Mrs. Mussey gave to the !Voman Citisei an 
account of the proceedings in Boston, an occasion memorable 
for many things, mainly for the post-war questions discusse: by 
both men and women. 

Mrs. Mussey had been the guest of honor of the Woman 
Lawyers’ Association of Massachusetts at a luncheon in the 
Women’s City Club in Beacon Street, on Thursday, September 
4. To this Miss Sybil Holmes, president of the Woman Lawyors’ 
Association of Massachusetts extended a cordial invitation to all 
the visiting women lawyers and most of them were able to ac- 
cept. 
who spoke especially of the work of Judge Kathryn Sellers, of 


The only speaker at the luncheon was the guest of honor, 


the Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia, and urged that 
the women members of the bar stand solidly for the pronio- 
tion of the interests of women, both in the law and otherwise. 
The Women’s Bar Association of Massachusetts has done much 
to solidify not only women in the legal profession but in all pro- 
fessions by bringing them in touch in every part of the country. 

On Friday, September 5, the Professional Women’s Club of 
3oston, of which Mrs. Mussey is an honorary member, gave a 
reception and tea in her honor, at the Hotel Brunswick. The 
invitations to this function were not issued until Mrs. Mussey 
arrived in the city and the officers regretted that they were only 
able to reach a very few of the members, but in spite of the 
short notice the gathering was quite large and among those in 
attendance were several musicians, among them Mrs. Faelton of 
3oston, president of the Club, also representatives from the medi- 
cal profession, ministers, teachers, several actors, including Rose 
Coghlan, Miss Marion Brazier, a well-known journalist, founder 
of the Club and the visiting women lawyers. 

In her recount of the sessions of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Mussey said: 


66 HE meeting of the American Bar Association in Boston, 

from September 2 to 6, was the most memorable in the 
history of the Association; first, because there were in attendance 
upon its sessions and its speeches men of international reputa 
tion upon the bench, beginning with our own Chief Justice White 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, Judge Riddell, Chief 
Justice of the province of Ontario, present at the banquet; and 
an ex-Lord Chancellor of England, Lord Finley, formerly At 
torney General of Great Britain, present at nearly all of the 
sessions, as well as the banquet and spoke several times. Justice 
Riddell is the friend of the women barristers of Canada and has 
written an article, which was published last year in one of the 
Canadian law journals, on the subject of women at the bar, both 
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of Canada and the United States. He spoke in the highest terms 
of the women who had appeared before him and believed that 
their advent into the profession was a benefit to the courts as 
well as an inspiration to other women.” 

The attendance on the association was the largest in its 
history and the membership was increased by the admission of 
eight women, six of whom were from the District of Columbia: 
Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, Honorary Dean of the Washington 
College of Law; Miss Emma M. Gillette, present Dean of the 
Washington College of Law; Miss Ida May Moyers, President 
of the Women’s Bar Association of the District of Columbia; 
Hon. Kathryn Sellers, Judge of the Juvenile Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (appointed by the President of the United 
States) ; Miss Laura M. Berrien, the first woman admitted to the 
Georgia bar, but now of the District of Columbia, and Miss 
Katherine R. Pike, holding a legal position in the Customs Di- 
vision of the Treasury Department. All of these women are 
connected or have been connected with the Washington College 
of aw, as members of the faculty or students. 

\mong other women present were Miss Mary Lathrop, of 
Denver; Mrs. Jessy B. Gessner, of New Orleans; Miss Mary 
Grossman, of Cleveland; Miss Sybil Holmes, President of the 
Woman Lawyers’ Association of Massachusetts; Helen W. 
Bradlee of the same Association and Miss Sarah Stephenson, 
Secretary of the Borough of Brooklyn. 

\t the meeting of the District of Columbia Local Council it 
was set forth that the representation of women was so large that 
they should have a member of the Local Council and Mrs. Mussey 
was elected to that position. Mrs. Mussey continued : 

66 HERE was strong opposition among some of the repre- 

sentatives of the older law schools to night law schools, 
but the feeling was strong in the association that the men and 
women who were earning their own livelihood ought to have the 
opportunity for legal education after regular office hours, which 
means night schools, and that standing of a school should not 
be made to depend upon the hours when the classes were in 
session but upon the thoroughness of its instruction and the 
breadth of its curriculum. The women members of the associa- 
tion especially felt that women would practically be shut out of 
legal education unless the night schools were maintained, but did 
not desire that their standard of instruction or the qualifications 
for admission should be lowered. No action was taken on this 
report and the new constitution which was adopted for the asso- 
ciation practically wiped out the Legal Education Council, leav- 
ing it in the hands of Committee. 

“The association went on record as opposed to the recall of 
judges, believing that it was strongly socialistic in its tendencies 
and would in the end impair the freedom of the court to do 
justice independent of individual interest. 

“The session on juvenile courts was extremely interesting. 
he judge of the juvenile court of Cincinnati believes that 
the jurisdiction of that court should be extended to include all 
It is believed that a bill will be drawn and 


domestic relations. 
As at present consti- 


promoted by the association to that end. 
tuted most juvenile courts are practically criminal courts, punish- 
ing children or putting them on probation. To this in some of 
the courts is added jurisdiction of men deserting their families 
and in those cases the court collects for the family the amount 
the juvenile court decides he shall pay for the support of wife 
and children, but the equity courts of the county and supreme 
court of the state deal with the subject of divorces and separa- 
(Continued on page 399) 











Hest & Co. 


Fifth Ave. at 35th St. 
Established 1879 


The Suit Blouse 


An Important Adjunct to the 
Autumn Costume 





When the need of Sartorial Support is felt for an 
important daylight occasion, one need not go 
further than this blouse of Georgette crepe. A 
fitting outline to a slender throat, its graceful 
lines are achieved by the introduction of deep 
frills and a real filet lace collar. White, flesh or 
bisque. Sizes 32-44 13.95 
By completing the silhouette and extending the 
grace of line upward to the shoulder line, a 
blouse influences the becomingness of the entire 


costume. 


At Best & Ca., patronized by fastidious women 
who recognize the all-importance of a fashion- 
able blouse, exclusive models arrive by every 
steamer from Paris. In the new shades to 
harmonize with the latest tailleurs fascinating 
creations in Georgette crepe, chiffons and crepe 
de Chines, rich with the new embroideries 
await your inspection. 


For wear. with the severely tailored suit for 
country and street wear, Best & Co. shirts 
rank supreme. In habutai silks and wash 
shirtings, with or without pleatings, they are 
severely correct in detail. 


You Never Pay More at Best’s 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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What is Success? 


It’s the result of doing something a little better 
than anyone else. 


This explains the phenomenal success of 


Silks de Luxe 

silks woven here in America that in creative 
beauty, originality of design, perfect blending of 
color, authentic style anticipation and guaranteed 
service are the equal of any silks woven any- 
where in the world. 

The First Word, the Best Word and the Last 
Word in the Language of Silks are these Mallin- 
son Silk Creations. 


CHINCHILLA SATIN 


pre-eminent for every tailored purpose 


DOVEDOWN DREAM CREPE 


the chiffon duvetyn a crepy tissue in chameleon effects 


PUSSY WILLOW 
KUMSI-KUMSA DEW-KIST 
INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE 
ROSHANARA CREPE 
KHAKI-KOOL 


(All registered trade-mark names) 
the yard at the best Silk Departments —in wearing 
> tea a the better Garment Departments and Class Shops 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. 
The New Silks First” 


31st Street 


MALLINSON' 


Madison Avenue New York 

























Ohio’s Appeal 


HAT women are keenly alive to present day issues is shown 

in the following telegram, which was sent to President 
Wilson by the Executive and Political Committees of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association. This action was taken at Cleve- 
land on September 6, and the message, forwarded to the Presi- 
dent at Kansas City, reads: 

“The Executive Committee of the Ohio Woman Suffr 
Association in session in Cleveland, home city of Secretary Bal 
appeals to you to explain why, if the League of Nations means 
peace for the world, the Secretary of War is asking Congress io 
establish universal military training and continue conscripti: ». 
Your speeches at Columbus, Indianapolis and St. Louis, «s 
reported by the press, do not clear up the conflict between 
statements and the proposed policy of the War Department. \ e 
request explanation in future public addresses not as captic 


es 


critics, but as sincere supporters of the peace which we weve 
promised as the outcome of the war.” 

At this same session of the committees, this statement relati: e¢ 
to the referendum petitions, which are now being circulated 
Ohio, was issued: 

“The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association is well aware th 
no organization of women is promoting the referendum on tl 
presidential woman suffrage law and upon ratification of the Fe 
eral Suffrage Amendment. We know that the petitions are bein 
circulated by the same canvassers who are handling petitions f: 
the repeal of prohibition Legislation. We also know that thes 
petitions are, in’ many cases, represented to be in favor of sui 
frage and that signatures of our friends have been thus obtaine: 
by fraud. We ask our supporters to be on guard against this. 
“In case the referendum is filed, we shall wage the most ag 
We 


implicitly rely upon the support of the dominant political partie: 


gressive campaign of our history in defense of our rights. 


in Ohio, and with their support we confidently predict victory.’ 

Steady progress is being made on the enrollment work in Ohio, 
The number of towns that have com- 
pleted their enrollment runs into the hundreds. The silver cup, 
which was offered by Mrs. T. J. Bray of Youngstown, president 
of the Mahoning County Suffrage Association, for the largest 
number of signatures to the enrollment, was awarded to Mrs. 
E. S. Douglas. 

Ohio is busily planning for its state convention. 


as reported at this session. 


To Make Educational Survey 


HE Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association is making 

a thorough survey of the state to ascertain what is being 
done in the way of education for citizenship in all parts of the 
state and by the various clubs and societies. Upon the result of 
the survey, the suffragists will base their Fall program of educa- 
tional work. 

To prepare women of the state for the duties of political 
enfranchisement is the objective point of all this intensive pre- 
paratory work. At first attention will be directed to adult women 
who are expected to be voters in 1920. 

The survey is being conducted by Dr. Kate W. Tibbals of 
Newton, Connecticut, a instructor at 
Wellesley Colleges, and at present professor of English at 
Wellesley College. Dr. Tibbals is having personal interviews and 
sending out questionnaires to clubs, fraternal and welfare or- 
ganizations, colleges and church societies to ascertain what has 
been done thus far. 
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W omen and The American Bar 
Association 
(Continued from page 397) 


tion. The annals of the court show that most of the delinquent 
children come from broken families or are children who are <le- 
fective in some degree. 

[he special committee on court martials, which was ap- 
pointed on account of the charges of General Samuel T. Ansell, 
U. S. A., as to the conditions and hardships of the enlisted men 
courtmartialed during the world war, presented both a majority 
and a minority report, which led to a heated and interesting 
discussion, in which General Ansell and many prominent mem- 
bers of the association took part, but there was no definite action. 


“ H°*: DAVID JAYNE HILL spoke upon the constitu- 
tional powers to make treaties and also at length of the 
proposed League of Nations. The Secretary of State, Mr. 
Lansing, gave an interesting account of the Peace Conference at 
Paris. It was evident that the association was anxious to be 
informed of all phases of the proposed treaties and League. 

The only woman speaker before any of the allied societies 
of the association was Dr. Katherine B. Davis, who spoke in 
the Division of Criminology and her address was practical. 

The session closed with a banquet at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 
vhich there were present something over three hundred men, 
an directly in the center of the banquet hall was a round table 
at which were seated most of the women lawyers. The retiring 
president, Mr. George T. Page, of Illinois, addressed a few genial 
remarks to them and the incoming president, Mr. Tampton L. 
Carson, of Philadelphia, greeted them warmly in his opening 
address and assured them he would always be glad to see them. 

‘All of the speeches at the banquet were by men eminent in 
the profession and while the session lasted till midnight yet there 
was nothing that should have been left out. The women present 
felt that it had been a feast and a privilege from beginning to 
end and all went away intending to come next vear and bring 


with them many more of their sisters in the law.” 


Minimum Wage Laws 
(Continued from page 395) 


UT the District of Columbia, the youngest of the minimum 

wage districts, has had the courage of its convictions and has 
set this summer the highest rate of all. This is no less than 
$16.50 for mercantile workers, a rate which probably not only 
meets in most cases the bare cost of necessaries but leaves a 
small surplus for “ luxuries.” 

The model of the Consumers’ League is a model based on what 
is practicable at the present time. A higher standard would bring 
under the terms of a minimum wage law all industries and all 
workers in those industries both male and female. The pioneer 
minimum wage countries, Australia, New Zealand and Great 
sritain, include both sexes and already in certain of our states 
there has been agitation to extend the law to cover men. 

Unconstitutionality was at first feared but the same United 
States Supreme Court decided in April, 1917, that it was not an 
unconstitutional invasion of the rights of individuals to set maxi- 
mum hours for men and minimum wages for women. These 
two decisions, based upon the same principle, would seem to 
pave the way for the inclusion of men in minimum wage legis- 
lation. 
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W hat 1s a Successtul 


Woman! 
By Florence G. Kramer 


Advertising Manager 

F it is earning a good salary, holding a position of big re- 

sponsibility, keeping myself feminine, then I am a success; ul 
woman. 

1 have derived a great deal of pleasure in finding myself aid 
helping others to find themselves. 

Writing of one’s self, using the eternal “1” weakens aid 
lessens the subject. However, if it will help others to fird 
themselves, the apology for the “I” will not be necessary 


F there is one subject that is more interesting than another ‘o 
I me, it is ““ Woman,” her undertakings, progress and successvs. 
Whether it be a successful wife, home manager, mother or bu i- 
ness woman, it has always been an inspiration to me. 


I used to believe that the successful women were very few, a: « 
far between, and that women who really accomplished a gol 
were unusual. Today I know differently. They are among ti.e 
great majority and quite normal and usual. 

I am occupying a position heretofore held by men, that is wly 


ro} 


the ]Voman Citizen asked me to write this article, believing 
that managing a very busy advertising department for nationally 
advertised boys’ clothing was a man’s job and an unusual one for 
a woman. 

I want to confess some facts, in the hope that they may come 
to the attention of women who have the ambition but lack the 
power or initiative to go ahead and accomplish what they reall 
want to. 

I believe education is the strongest foundation to build on, but 
not absolutely necessary to success. If one has been deprived of 
the advantages of education it doesn’t necessarily mean that one 
cannot “carry through.” I believe I was anything but a pre- 
cocious child, and every bit of training I received was pounded 
into me, and I well recall how my professor despaired of me 
Experience has taught me, however, that the fault was not alto- 
gether mine. 


HERE were certain studies that came to me “ naturally ” 

while others such as mathematics I could not master, and 
never have. I often wonder why the studies in which I ex- 
celled were not encouraged, for if they had been, my particular 
vocation would have been a much easier job than I found it to 
be, because I had so much to overcome, as they succeeded so 
powerfully in completely overshadowing any tendencies I may 
have shown toward intellect, by my utter lack of understanding 
of the studies I did not master. 

I presume there are many women brought up as I was with- 
out any consideration for the future. The time came when I had 
to support myself, but there was nothing I knew of that I could 
do that would net me enough to maintain myself, so I worked on 
the principle that if I had to work I must do something that would 
net me the biggest possible returns. 

The first man who employed me, asked me what I knew about 
his business. I frankly admitted “ not a thing.’”’ He told me that 
his business had progressed to the point where he was past the 
experimental stage and that everybody in his employ was an ex- 
pert in his or her particular line. He wanted to know why I had 
come to him. I told him because I was forced to earn my living 
and wanted to connect with a big progressive concern, in return 
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for which i would give my services for a small compensation, 
knowing that I would make good in a short time. Having been 
given this opportunity I proceeded to make good, and know posi- 
tively that success was due to mere common sense, plus good 
hard work and keeping my eyes open for opportunities. I was 
given duties that at times seemed almost impossible to perform. 
] taught women a certain study that | myself learned while on 
my way to them. I am glad for these severe tests. It is good to 
be confident that what one person can do we also can if we but 


use common sense. 


“HERE is no reason in the world why a woman cannot handle 
‘| jobs of trust and responsibility. The woman who takes her 
job seriously, I believe when put beside the man in the same 
capacity can match him every time. She is loyal, steady, con- 
scientious and untiring in her efforts and does not shun many of 
the “little things ” that the man passes on to subordinates to be 


done. 
I realize that in order to do big things, one must eliminate de- 


il, but even detail must be watched, and it takes a woman to 


- 


itch. 


The one big reason why more women are not doing what they 
‘e capable of, is, I believe, due to the fact the women who go 
) business accept the work as a task, and one they hope will be 
short one, and at best only a temporary one. They are quite 
itisfied, and too many do not “ aim high and believe themselves 


Per- 


apable of all things,” and “ hitch their wagons to stars!” 
haps the world war taught women the necessity of looking beyond 
the hope of marriage as a panacea of the work ill. 

I have told, oh, so many girls starting out in the business 
world of just this thing, to make themselves valuable to their 
employers and incidentally to themselves, for every bit of initia- 
tive used for the benefit of the employer is credited to one’s own 
account, and when forced to go to work in later life, one is better 
prepared. 

It is interesting to note that of the big correspondence that goes 
through my desk 90% of it is addressed “ Dear Sir,” which proves 
that the big world has not as yet entirely recognized woman’s 
ability, and cannot place her in the positions she has made 
for herself. On the other hand, I believe the day has passed 
when people look upon the successful woman in business as a 
freak, and that everybody doesn’t expect to find her dressed with 
high collar and mannish suit, in low-heeled shoes, etc., for really 
she is quite as effeminate and womanly as her sisters who stay at 
home. 

The big thing for the business woman to know is that, what- 
ever she tackles, to find what she is best fitted for, or likes best, 
and become as efficient as possible in that particular thing, for it 
is better to be a master of one job than a jack of them all. 


Iowa Convention 


HE Iowa [qual Suffrage Association will convene at Fort 

Dodge on the evening of September 30 for a two day 
session. On the opening evening Mrs. Charles Brooks of 
Wichita, Kansas, National Chairman of the League of Women 
Voters, and Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch will be the 
speakers. Reports and routine business will occupy the first 
The adoption of the Constitution of the League of Women’s 


day. 
the convention. There will be a 


Voters will be a feature of 
number of talks and speeches on the various lines of the League’s 
work. The Honorable F. F. Faville, a long time friend of suf- 
frage, will give the address of welcome. 


Laws Every Woman Should Know 
By Margarett A. Hobbs 
American Association for Labor Legislation 

T is all too easy to give examples of ineffective labor laws. 

Sometimes the clumsy wording of a law defeats its object. 
A law was passed in Connecticut which was intended to prevent 
the employment of women at night in stores and factories. The 
law said they must not be employed “after 10 P. M.” In 1915 
a plant having war orders began to evade the intent of the law 
by putting women to work at 6 P. M., giving them two hours off 
between 10 P. M. and midnight, and then working them until 
morning. A little later a judge ruled that on account of its 
ambiguous wording, the law applied only to stores, so the women 
were left without much protection. 

Perhaps the classic example of bad wording in a law is tound 
in the Delaware Child Labor Law. One section of this states 
that “no girl under eighteen years of age shall be employed 
where such employment compels her to remain stand- 
ing constantly unless seats are provided.” 

Sometimes the broad discretionary power leit to the factory 
inspector destroys the force of the law. In Connecticut stained. 
painted or corrugated glass in factory windows must be removed 
‘where the same is injurious to the eves” but only “ upon the 
order of the factory inspector.” 

Failure to provide enforcing authorities or to make an appro- 
priation for enforcement is another cause of failure of labor 
laws. Certain legislation in Georgia was for several years a 
dead letter because there was no factory inspector. In 
was provided but his salary was voted only for that single year 


IOI5 one 


so that these laws still remain largely unenforced. Occasionally 


the carrying out of a law is just plain neglected. Nebraska 
enacted minimum wage legislation in 1913 and a Commission was 
appointed but has never held a meeting or taken any action. The 


that 


made ‘no complaint has been filed with the 


excuse is 
Commission.” 


Do Men Know Enough to Voter 


Answer Slowly 
UESTIONNAIRES sent out by the New York City League 
O of Women Voters prior to primary day, to the various can- 
didates for nomination, bore fruit in some most illuminating data 
‘One is impressed by the perfect frankness of the 
‘ Several did 


and records. 
replies,” states the Official Bulletin of the League. 
not hesitate to confess to ignorance or indecision.” The instances 
of this are given in the following: 

Asked whether he approved of voting machines in city elec- 
tions, the candidate for the nomination of alderman wrote, “ Not 
familiar with this, willing to learn.” Asked about the advis- 
ability of raising the age of compulsory education to 16, said 
“ Willing to be convinced, in doubt.” A number wrote with per- 
fect calmness to various questions, “ Too ignorant to answer 
this.” One summed up his education in two words, “ Had none,” 
and another could not recall how long he had been in politics. 

One woman candidate wrote in reply to the query as to how 
long she had been in politics, “ In the generally accepted sense 
never was, am not now, and never will be.” 

As to party affiliations there seemed to be a desire on the part 
of candidates to show an independence of spirit. “I am a party 


man but I have no ring in my nose,” wrote one. Others said 


they were “ Straight party men with independent tendencies.” 
The questionnaire is proving a valuable aid to the new voter 
and the League has received most cordial endorsement for its 


active interest in public affairs 
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HE lives in Pulaski County, Arkansas, and 

her name is Mrs, Jennie W. Erickson. 
Under her sway is the capital city of Arkan- 
sas—Little Rock. 

Among the things Mrs, Erickson does, and 
does well, are these: She has the disbursement 
of the mothers’ pensions for her district. 

Under her direction the House of Detention 
has been changed from a mere place of con- 
finement for incorrigible youngsters into a 
bright, home-like institution from which no 
child is sent without the feeling of friendliness 
that comes from understanding child life and 
sympathizing more than blaming. There are 
at present nearly three hundred girls and boys 
who have been, or are, inmates of this insti- 
tution. Many who entered the home seem- 
ingly lost to any decent future have been 
developed into splendid boys and girls. Homes 
have been found for them, and many boys are 
employed in responsible positions. To their 
credit be it ‘said that few complaints are ever 
made of confidence betrayed. 

While the Detention Home, as the name im- 
plies, is a place of confinement, it has all the 
elements of a real home, including plenty of 
good music. In connection with it is a pater- 
nal school in charge of a competent teacher. 
There is also a manual training department in 
which boys are given instruction in the art of 
wood-working and a general insight into ma- 
chine work, and girls are taught first lessons 


in domestic science. These adjuncts to the 


EFORE assuming the duties of her pres- 


A Successful Proba- B ent responsible position Mrs. Erickson 


tion Officer 


Being the story of the way one woman 
used her life as a training school to 
fit her for public service 





MRS. JENNIE W. ERICKSON 





original design of the home are the result of 
ideas originating with Mrs. Erickson and for 
which she has labored tirelessly many months, 


exerting her splendid enthusiasm in their behalf. 





BOUE 
SOEURS 


9, Rue de la Paix 


Paris 


announce their arrival 
from Paris with fall 
and winter modes of 
their own creation, 
including 





ROBES, MAN TEAUX 
LINGERIE ET DESHABILLE 


Of a debonair grace, and sumptuous in their beauty, these 
lovely garments show a return to romanticism which 
permits Madame to assume her most captivating guise. 


A presentation is given daily fron eleven to one and 
from three to five under the personal supervision of Boué 
Soeurs, Madame la Baronne d’Etreillis and Madame 


Sylvie de Montegut. 


Your gracious attendance is invited. 


| 13 WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 
The only Rue de la Paix House in America 


inn 





was for a number of years one of the best pub 
lic school teachers in the Southwest. Parent 
felt especially favored whose children cam 
under her care, and her study of child life 
gave her an insight into needs and method 
which she finds of great value in her larg: 
work. 

Once a teacher, always a teacher. It is i 
line with Mrs, Erickson’s ineradicable desire 
educate that her first thought for delinquent 
is to teach them to do better. In dealing wit 
troublesome boys and girls, she first submit 
them to mental tests in order to get some idc 
of their individual needs. It is her belief tha 
legislation alone can never so change social and 
moral conditions as to create a favorable en 
vironment for the reformation of delinquent 
boys and girls. The great transforming power 
is education. 

One of Mrs. Erickson’s chief attributes is self 
reliance. The daughter of a pioneer lumber 
man of Michigan, she spent much time with 
her father in the lumber wilds, assisting him 
in different ways. Some of her most vivid 
recollections are stories that loggers told about 
the fires, and about the songs they used to 
sing. 

From her mother, who came of the famous 
Caravan stock of Tyrone, Ireland, she got her 
humor and dauntlessness, her splendid physique, 
the flash in her eye, and her determination to 
win. 

Her early education was received in a country 
school to which she walked from the farm, 
four miles each day. Later she attended Ben- 


zonia Academy at Benzonia, Michigan 


EING quite a musician, the young girl 
ss music for twenty-five cents a les- 
son. She saved her money and when a sum 
sufficient was at hand she went to Cape Girar- 
deau, Missouri, and entered a teachers’ train- 
ing school. When her money ran low she 
looked after the wardrobes of two other young 
women and did odd jobs to help pay her ex- 
penses until she finished her course of training 
and received her teacher’s certificate. 

Her early married life was spent on a farm. 
Mrs. Erickson read in a farm magazine that 
money could be made in a properly conducted 
dairy. She determined to try her hand at it. 
She whitewashed the interior of her cow barns 
and in other ways made them sanitary. She 
kept her milk utensils in spotless condition and 
invited the people of the surrounding country 
to come and inspect her dairy. Her venture 
met with unexpected success from the very 
beginning. 

The community spirit showing itself even 
then, she organized a literary club, the members 
of which gathered in from a radius of five 


miles. 
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NE of the principal things done by Mrs. 

Erickson since she came into office was 
really dramatic and was appreciated by her own 
section of the world. It is the case that proves 
the rule about “a prophet in his own coun- 
try.” “On the promise of $50,000 from the 
Federal Government, a like amount was raised 
in Arkansas for a girls’ industrial school and 
a woman’s reformatory,” says the Little Rock, 
Arkansas, Gazette. “But the Government's 
$50,000 was not forthcoming because the comp- 
troller ruled that under the requirements of 
Federal law the money could not be paid out of 
the million dollars that had been set aside for 
the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. 
lt was then that Mrs. Erickson, chief probation 
oiticer of Pulaski County, took the train for 
\\ashington. When she came back she brought 
the Government’s check for $50,000. As a 
person who knows how to get things done, Mrs. 


‘rickson may well serve as an example to the 
tronger sex.’ When the matter that she had 

hand had to go through routine channels 
ie often made herself a special messenger, 
irrying the necessary documents in person 
‘om one department to another; and she never 
ermitted any document on which some action 
had to be taken to remain in an office basket 
vernight. 

“Has any man of all the thousands that have 
gone to Washington to urge action upon some 
matter—the captain of industry, the corpora- 
tion lawyer, the spokesman for private claims 
--ever shown greater efficiency in serving the 
cause he had in hand than was shown by this 
Arkansas woman who went to the nation’s 
capital on business that concerned, not her own 
interests, but a social institution in which she 


sees the greatest possibilities for good.” 


To Admit Women 

Y order of the Trustees of Yale University, 

women are to be admitted to the Yale Law 
School with the beginning of the school year 
this fall. Under the terms of this new ruling 
any woman, who is a graduate of a recognized 
college, may take up the law course. The 
Board’s action was a ratification of the recom- 
mendation made by members of the law school 
faculty. It places the law department on the 
same basis as the graduate and medical schools 


insofar as Women are concerned. 


Vote on Bond Issue 


T HE women of California were a factor 
in the success of the $40,000,000 Good 
Road Bond Issue, which was voted in that state 
recently by practically a 7 to 1 vote. 
Concerning the voting, Mrs. William Falger 
of Modesta, says: “In the nice clean garage 
where | went to vote sat four women and one 


man as the election board, two bouquets of 


























Every Dollar Goes for Service 


The people of this country demand 
of the Bell System the best possible 
telephone service. The one endeavor of 
the company, its only reason for exist- 
ence, is to give the best possible service. 
Every dollar the Bell System receives 
goes to provide telephone service. 


Its entire receipts are expended on 
operation, upkeep and development. 
More than half goes directly to labor. 
The remainder is expended for mate- 
rials, for the maintenance of plani and 
equipment, for the interest on money 
borrowed, for dividends on the invest- 
ments of tens of thousands of share- 
holders, and for the payment of taxes 
assessed by public authorities. 





One Policy 





roses were on the long table—a box of candy 
had just been passed. How I did wish some 
of the wild antis I have met could have looked 


in upon that peaceful scene.” 


The Armenian Fund 


T HE Armenian National Reconstruction 
Committee (American Branch)  grate- 
fully acknowledges the following contributions 
received in response to the appeal for funds 
issued recently in the Woman Citizen. All 
checks should be made payable to the chairman, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, and should be 
sent to Room 530 Old South Building, Boston, 


the Committee’s headquarters. 


In its last analysis all telephone 
money goes for wages; wages for labor 
and wages for the necessary capital 
which investors have put to work in 
the Bell System. 


The telephone management is the 
agent ofthe public. Itis entrusted with 
the task of providing the quality of serv- 
ice the intelligent public demands. The 
wages of loyal, well-trained employees 
and the wages of the capital that pro- 
vide the finest of mechanical equipment 
and most efficient operation, must be 
paid. As a public servant, one duty 
of the telephone management is to ob- 
tain rates sufficient to pay for these ne- 


cessities of service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
Helen B. Randolph . $10.00 
Bertha E. Langley 10.00 
Mary H. Slanton... are ; , 15.00 
I'rank S. Riddell SANS eis Sins eee 10.00 
Eleanor Dupree ........... 1.00 
Mrs. William Floyd..... re oe 10.00 
MGEY Ais, RAMOS 66 sss ccwsascsinneace 5.00 
Ry. a PB ies ctvaseessice ee 10.00 
RTE: SEO. Gikwccnsnbersavenexiures 5.00 
rameweet OC): FESWHINS. «c05.c0cicisecewsiees 1.00 
Ae OR oi ic dnivcteews wu vate ~.- 500 
W. E. and Ella M. Huntington.. so. aoe 
RANEY 2h: MERE: sin cactsanacws sacnans 10.00 


$117.00 
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our Women’s Department, 
can tell women who may be away 
from home how we can take care 
of securities, collect income from 
whatever sovrece and credit it to 
your checking account. | 


ISS FURMAN, in charge of | 
| 


COLUMBIA | 
TRUST | 
COMPANY | 





FIFTH AVENUE and 34TH STREET 
We are Sometimes Called the Official Suffrage Bank 
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Prompt Delivery. 
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WINGENDORFF Sb", togcnt 
are made in filet and drawn work, 


731 Lexington Avenue. - Tel., Plaza 2869 
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Political 


é bo even the casual observer it must be 
apparent that the Republican party is not 
disposed to undervalue the woman vote and 
Well-directed 


programs for securing the interest of women 


is out to capture it if possible. 


are being put forward on both national and 
state scales. Some of the most enterprising 
women in the country have become actively 
identified with the Republican campaign and 
are making it their business to interest other 
women in ever-increasing numbers. Among 
the women of. special attainments enuisted on 
the Republican side is Mrs. Arthur L. Liver- 
more, a prominent suffragist. 

Republican 


Doubling the enrollment of 


women of the state of New York this fall is 
the task Mrs. Livermore has set out to ac- 
complish as chairman of the Women’s Execu- 
tive Committee of the Republican State Com- 
mittee. 

It is a task that has kept her busy. Those 
who see her in her headquarters in the Repub- 
lican State Committee Building at 43 West 
39th St., New York, declare she is the busiest 
person in the state as they note her rapid 
mending of Republican fences and her efforts 
to make the women of the state feel that the 
Republican party offers them scope for their 


patriotism and ability. 


kS. LIVERMORE and her associates on 
the Republican State Committee believe 
that every enrolled voter should have a voice 
in party government. They believe in confer- 
ences where all questions can be thrashed out 
and all points of view be heard, therefore a 
series of sectional conferences was initiated to 
bring out the best Republican thought in the 
state on the question of getting out a strong 
woman enrollment and vote. 

The first was staged at the National Repub- 
lican Club in New York City with Mrs. 
Medill McCormick of Chicago and Miss Mary 
Garrett Hay of New York, chairman and 
treasurer of the Women’s Executive Committee 
National Committee and 


of the Republican 


George A. Glynn, Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee, as guests of honor. 

That was the first get-together meeting of 
the Women’s Executive Committee, and the 
women who represent the Republican women 
of every section of the state voiced their en- 


thusiasm for th G. O. P. in no uncertain man- 


uw 
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NEW YORK CARPET CLEANING WORKS, IN 
BRYANT 4691-2-3 
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ner. Members of the committee with Mrs 
Livermore, the chairman, are: Mrs. Theodor 
Roosevelt, Jr., Charles S. Whit- 
man, New Castes Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Ne\ 
York; Mrs. William Boyce 
chester; Mrs. J. Sloat Fassett, Chemung; Mrs 


Nassau; Mrs. 
Thompson, West 


Cahoon, Cli: 
S. Knap} 


Eli T. Hosmer, Erie; Miss Mary 
ton; Mrs. Ruth Litt, Suffolk; Mrs. E. 
Onondaga; Mrs. Frankie Merson, Yates; Mrs 
A. H. Gleason, New York; Mrs. Anna G. De 
Witt, Kings; Mrs. 
Mrs. H. G. Danforth, Monroe and Mrs. Wil- 


liam Ives, New York, executive secretary. 


A SECOND conference in Nassau county at 
the summer home of Mrs. Ruth Litt was 


successful. At that time the men 


Nathan Glauber, New York 


equally 
leaders of Suffolk and Nassau counties talked 
over organization methods with the women and 
agreed to Mrs. Livermore’s plan oi electing or 


appointing women to places of authority 


within the party on county and election dis- 
trict committees. 

Then came a “ barn-storming ™ through 
central and western New York, with harmony 
conferences in Syracuse and Buffalo, at which 
men and women had equal voice in the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Glynn, Mrs. Livermore and Miss 
Mary Garrett Hay were the chief speakers, as 
they were at the next upstate tour with Bing- 
hamton, Watertown, Saratoga, and Pough- 
keepsie in the itinerary. 

While a New York state woman, Miss Hay, 
is laying out organization plans for the women 
of the country at national headquarters, where 
she is the acting chairman of organization as 
well as national treasurer, Mrs. Livermore is 
engaged organizing the women of the state 
against the hour of need in 1920 when New 
York will be looked to for a large majority 
of Republican votes which may be a determin- 


ing factor in the campaign. 


T the initial meeting the Women’s Execu- 
A tive Committee assumed the responsibility 
for persuading the 1920 Legislature to pass a wel- 
fare program for the protection of women in 
industry. It passed this resolution: 

“Whereas—The Executive Committee of the 
Republican State Committee, believing that it 
voices the sentiment of the entire State Com- 
mittee, has been consistently in favor of a for- 
ward step in legislation for women in industry, 


(Continued on Page 410) 
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In Memoriam | oe Whee 
Rhoda Palmer Anna Howard Shaw | of To-day 


N ISS RHODA PALMER, born in June, T the Memorial Meeting for Dr. Anna 

1816, died August 9, 1919, at her home Howard Shaw, held by the Sedgwick J needs a bank account. Recog- 
; neva y , é 4 cS 4 2ag > of r “ ‘o rs, Tic ita, ° ° . ; 
in Geneva, New York. ounty League f Women Voters, Wichita | nizing this need we have de- 


Burial was made August 12th in the Quaker Kansas, recently, the following resolution was 


veloped a type of service 
Cemetery, north of Waterloo. Her nearest passed: . I , YI f 
relatives are two nephews: Edward Palmer, f} which has a particular appeal 


Geneva, New York; Robert A. Palmer, Hamil- ¢6€ VERYTHING concerning women con- to women depositors. [ pon 


request we shall be glad to 


ton, Canada, and three nieces: Mrs. Florence cerns the Government, and everything 

Stattord, Sumner, Iowa; Mrs. Rhoda Cox, concerning the Government concerns women. ff| send a copy ‘ile Banking for 

Pasadena, California, and Mrs. Mabel Dykins, Just as soon as women become awake to the | Women.” or have a represent- 

North Dakota. relation between the ballot and life, the home, . . . 
ae Pe a Re eae a |} ative call to explain details. 
She was one of the signers of the Declara- education and children, it will be considered an 

tion of Sentiments, at the first Woman Suf- evidence of their intelligence to be interested Interest paid on deposits 

fraze Convention at Seneca Falls, in 1848, and jn politics.” 

lived to cast her first ballot at the last con- Anna Howard Shaw. (| | dS 

vention. WuHereas, Her silver speech must henceforth nl Cc a we 


hus passes one of the oldest veterans, of the — je upon our lips. 


Woman's Cause, retaining to the last the strong Wuereas, Her illuminating thought must 


3 Morigage (Slrust 
vitality of her personality, inherited from henceforth be indelible upon our minds, = 


sturdy, ancestral stock, Wuereas, Her undying effort must riow be- Company 





ith the eye of an artist she saw the beau- come dynamic, through our achievements, and 
tiful in life and transferred it with her magic ee ee . . es 
: whereas, her expression of the Eternal, God- Capi 
ad Sea ee ae en apital and Surplus $6,000,000 
pencil to the canvas cf realism; with the pen given Inspirations toward Liberty, Justice and p Pp $6, ’ 

. + she inspire igher savor: Wi - : - 7. . Broadway at Madi Ave. 125th St. 
oi a poet she in pene " higher cotearrer ; wall Equal Opportunity, must henceforth find a voice 73d St tn: a at 8th fll 
the philosophy, gained from the wisdom of ex- " Paar BY ant ; y 

’ aa a ” through our sincerity of action, Main Office: 
perience, she weighed the motives of the worl Therefore, Be It Highly Resolved, By the 
ital ail aa scjsi eel. “cal era x es 55 Cedar Street 
d adjusted, with careful precision, the intri Sedgwick County League of Women Voters, 
te mechanism of the forces of good and evil. In Memorial Meeting assembled to pledg« - 


She was gifted with the irresistible humor of — joyajty to the ideals of Equality and Integrity 





'wain, expressed in the pure vein of the expressed by Anna Howard Shaw, The Teacher, 
Quaker poet, whom she loved. The Doctor of Medicine, The Woman Voter, 
The Doctor of Divinity, The Wage Earner, 


The Renowned Temperance Lecturer, The Col- 






— in her earlier life with such 
d 


voices are still silent; 


names as_ Elizabeth Cady Stanton, : iF Ss 
on B aiid iio < Mott lege Student, The Most Famous Woman Orator, : BON f FOR 
i caseunete ahi: : Lined as and The Defender of Her Country. : V OV AGE §; | STEAMER 
-ucretia Mott, William jloyd Garrison, , ; | ee isi | BASKETS | + VOYAGERS 
Wendell Phillips, Henry Channing, Col. 2 ee Se ee Sees, Woe : ‘4 fi 


Higginson, Lucy Stone, Antoinette Brown, : - 
In the name of the Little Children whose 





Horace Greeley and Elizabeth Smith Miller, 


557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th St., N. Y.C. 


laughter is yet to be, Let It Be Further 











therefore, her reminiscences were of more than we : y ’ 
Resolved, That the women of the Sedgwick 








rdinary interest to those privileged to con- ; ; 
County League of Women Voters. do go forth 

from this hearthstone (typical of the highest LOCAL and NATIONAL 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


ideals of American Womanhood, Wifehood 
‘ : os ; pe reaaiicnsit —_— Correspondent Ofices in Forty-seven Cities 
and Motherhood), with renewed energy to 


erse with her in the intimate sanctuary of 
her home. 

And here, also, the Woman Citizen was a 
welcome and honored guest, and it is therefore : ; : 
a ; 2 carry forward, each one as God gives her the 
fitting that a tribute to her memory be in- J i e ; 

Light to interpret, The Immortal Ideals of Anna 


scribed therein. i. : 
: F Howard Shaw.—American. 
She has gone but she leaves with us her 





(Signed) Harriet Davis DUNCANSON, 
THE NaTIONAL City COMPANY 


triumph. s 
ANNA FELLows PIATT, 
Main Office: National City Bank Building 


Eva M. Noon. 




















a Roperta Gray Situ, Uptown Office: Fifth Ave. & 48rd St. 
Committee. Bonds Short Term Notes Acceptances 
THERS shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, ” SS - — 
- 10 
Finish what I begin, Telephones, Greeley { 3310 | Paul L. Bryant Co.. Inc. 





And all I fail to win. H § ES. | Dyers and Cleaners 
y q. ° On | Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 
> aa 


HAT matter, I or they? 
Mine or another’s day, Factory and Main Office 
542 First Avenue 


= ‘ 7 oe Murray Hill 9450 
So the right word be said The Fur Remodellers trans Ceendens Gn diy 


And life the sweeter made.” New York, 37 West 37th St. See ‘phone book l 
— Whittier. 
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Fallacies in Fiction for Females 


_— women readers of fiction for females, 
as purveyed in a number of magazines 
have not long since risen wrathfully against it 
makes one believe—almost—that the composite 
editorial mind is right in rating female intelli- 
gence lower than that of cats—which do not 


feed from the hand that smites. 


culation of these brochures soars steadily from 


million to million; and their fiction grows more 
impudently fallacious every month. 

In justice to the composite editor of these 
magazines, we must know him as the lineal des- 
cendant of Voltaire’s Pangloss, that shrivelled 
old tutor to youth who crept through Candide 
and hideous environment, mumbling: “ This is 
the best of all possible worlds! 


scan the motto above his composite editorial 


And we must 


desk, by which he lives and toils and of which 
he shall painfully die: “ Whatever is new for 
women is wrong!” Only once, since maga- 
zines for ladies were, has he failed that motto, 
and that motto, him. Heretofore Father Time, 
his brother, has permitted him to reverse him- 
self otherwise than by the dizzy sommersault. 


But, in 1917, his motto met its Waterloo. 


a eee this editorial Pangloss, since 1750, has 
been hanging desperately to the hour-hand 
of the clock of life. Periodically the resistless 
minute-hand, ticking round, has brushed him 
off like a fly. 


unexpected shock, he has sprung up again, to 


And, recovered from the ever- 
hold back the coming hour. He sat down to 
edit the first magazine for females when a few 
of them were learning to spell. And some of 


his ancient fiction is based on that “plot.” 
The Euphemia who could spell lost her lover to 
the Euphrosia who couldn’t. But when a fair 
majority of females were spelling, he caught 
again at the hour-hand and urged three R's 
for women, while he beat his tom-tom against 
Greek and Latin. There is old fiction on that 
“plot.” He succumbed to the classics with a 
leap when medical degrees for women were 
demanded—and readjusted fiction for females 
accordingly. He fought to the end against 
“Votes for Women ”—the end, that is, of their 
minority on his subscription lists. He reversed 
here with fair grace, for “the feminist ”—new 


alarming term!-—was making “the suffragist” 


For the cir-. 


‘who refused to give up her 


respectable. And again he juggled with 
“plot”: “Priscilla Alden, Feminist: A Femi- 
nine Story with a Feminist Flavour!” And a 


very rank flavour too; Euphemia’s poor old 
bones brewed again with the deadly nightshade 
poison of Priscilla! 

published 
Sub- 


limated Laura Jean Libby, most of it is, as 


Always, as anesthetic to life, he 


“the love-story,” simple, if not pure. 


defiant of reality or art, and, reduced to final 


cold analysis, as basely erotic. “ Because I 


loved you!” is a motivation in these tales that 
will break under dynamic thinking. “ Honor” 
is another bread-poultice for aching carbuncles. 
3ut “The Moral” rears itself as starkly above 
the story as an old dead tree in a pathless 
swamp. 

Not long before the editorial Waterloo of 
1917, this story for women appeared: A girl 
“ work,” married a 
They “boarded,” but the 


Her mother solved the 


protesting man. 


“board” was poor. 
difficulty by taking them in. Suddenly, terribly, 
the young wife realized it was to her mother 
the young man talked of evenings. The mother 
may or may not have been a more interesting 
woman than her daughter—this would be a real 
problem for a tale. But no illumination on this 
point is offered; we are asked to believe that 
the young man talked to his mother-in-law be- 
cause she could cook. What they talked of 
we are not told—this also would be worth the 
telling—were it no more than of the perfect 
pie it might throw light on the dark and path- 
“talked,” with 


less morass. But they merely 


assiduity. 

ND the young wife “saw ”—what? That 

she was jealous of her mother? That her 
mother was falling in love with her own son- 
in-law? That her husband was becoming en- 
amoured of his mother-in-law? Or that constant 
chattering with the old lady was fast turning 
him into a ninny? Heavens knows! She merely 
“saw!”; she furnished a _ flat secretly; 
learned to cook; gave up her “job”; and one 
evening invited this wretched male “home.” I 
recall that tale to this day—it teemed with 
dark, intriguing possibilities of what was actual- 
ly happening to Her and Him and Mother. 
But the moral was clear—clear as mud! “ Give 


up the job; learn to cook; for the true hus- 


k Stall 


band talks only to that woman who cooks jor 
him!” 

It is all too true that the ethics of this 
tional trash must not be scratched beyond °: « 
surface adjectives; it reacts to clean soap-a.- 
water like a painted lady. 

ND then came the war! Men went off 
battle, and wi 


their ancient task of 
Florence Nightingale had begun in the Crim:a 


two generations ago in war-work for wom 


‘ 


must be carried on to its “nth” expansi 


power here. Europe had taught us that. 
And for the first time in his editorial lif 
our Pangloss leaped from the hour-hand, a1 
at his first perspective distance, cried out tl 
women wer 


marching hour; perceived that 


“ people ’’—nothing else—and strong to stan 
alone; that if they were not, life had no us 
for them—nor writers of his fiction! 

With an 


“moral” of fiction shifted overnight. 


incredible swiftness, the basi 
No lon 
ger could the dependence of woman hamper 
men; no longer was she essential to the home: 
no longer was there any beauty in her flatter 
ing dependence, nor morality, nor womanliness 
—nor sex appeal! This complete reversal of 
magazine-morality for women had its hopeful, 
sinister, and humorous aspects for a thoughtful 
reader; but it was hard, hard, on the “ favorite 


’ 


authors,” who were obliged, at an hour’s notice, 
to turn a charming parasite heroine into Rosa- 
lind Anathema, and to make a charmless inde- 
pendent-female-object-lesson, Joan Triumphant. 
Joan-on-Her-Job was to win him, against the 
hitherto unbeatable girl who, “ Because I love 
you,” stayed in the home and cooked. 

The bare, necessitous “plot” was there; as, 
in life, the bare, necessitous circumstance. But 
the solution was a problem, in life and fiction. 
And the fictional solutions, in the magazines of 
1917, betrayed a troubled “ plot-sense” and a 
bewildered paucity of resource. Now and then 
a Joan-on-Her-Job took hold of her man’s 
business and ran it—magnificently! And there 
was always the Woman's Reserve Corps. But 
the average solution for bringing in the ficti- 


“ 


tious shekels was “catering” in one form or 


another. The mass of fictional restaurants and 
delicatessens that bridged the heroine’s finan- 
cial gulf would have, set up in real life, broken 


the very back of food-conservation. But al- 
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ways, always, against the heretofore “ woman- 
ly” Rosalind, Joan-on-Her-Job came gloriously 
Joan won Him! 


One hold’s one aching head! 


into her own. 

ind today! 
For the war is over; men are coming back. 
Nothing lasted here long enough to make wo- 
men in the world anything but upsetting to 
men, as first, 


pezce day, Pangloss leaped again for the hour- 


heretofore. On that “ false” 
hand, and, as heretofore, with one brief in- 
tcrim, hangs desperately on it. Read A Man’s 
h or A Woman’s Job, or His Job, or Her 
Job. They have appeared under these or other 
tiles in most of these magazines since the 
When He went to war, She took 


He came back, and She refused to 


mistice. 
His job. 
ve it up. Says He, as neurotically as hysteri- 
1 women: “I want a wife, not a business 
partner. My God, don’t you understand!” As 
pitifully and hopelessly as an 18th century fe- 
ale in her 18th century world he goes forth 


seek 


onductresses, 


work. Everywhere he sees women: 


waitresses, floor-walkeresses, 


levator-runneresses; in “men’s jobs”; and al. 
of them “ with a hard, bright look in their eye: 
vhich means: Be it 
1oted here, italicized, that this look is the same 
ook which, in the fiction-vintage of 1917-18, 
their 


Just two 


“You see, I can do it!’” 


spiritual look in eyes 
I can do tt!’ 


little adjectives, edged treacherously in! 


“ the soft, 


was 


which means: ‘ You see, 


ND the old solution is with us again. For, 
A to conclude, this starving He, in his bare 
hall-bedroom, at his meagre meal of bread and 
cheese and “a bottle of beer ’’—the only mascu- 
line note in the scene—hears Her coming up 
the stairs, as myriad heroes have leaped up the 
stairs to rescue starving heroines. “Oh, my 
dear!” she says, “I don’t want the job. It’s 


yours ! 
’ 


It is “Back to the home, girls!,” with a 


vengeful vengeance today. Heroes with phrase- 


books 


their mesmeric charm. 


from “The Duchess” are invoked for 
Just a few months ago 
a ladies’ magazine, and one of the greatest of 
these, published a tale: The Wife Who Kept 
Step With Her Husband! A clever title; it 
is reminiscent of the war-fiction; comrades in 
marriage! He and She 
are discussing their marriage, and He says: 
“Must there be a maid . . . Dear, you know 
But 


And what do we find? 


I want you to be a queen on a throne. 
more than that, I want you to be a happy 
woman, and no idle woman ever kept the love 
of her husband!” Yes, in 1919, after five years 


of woman’s emergence into every part of life, 
this was published for the “ thrilling” of Ameri- 
(And 


can women! for their terrorizing! 


WOMAN'S WOMAN-—I turn that title 


A everyway and hopelessly! 


Citizen; 


was set upon 


recently in The IlV’omar a story written 


palpably to show that a woman who kicks over 
an unhappy home and takes to hotel living, who 


becomes a minor financier, and the executive 


head of American war-work, with frequent 


talks 


with a marshmallowy Senator, humiliating her 


with “the President,” and a friendship 


husband to the last dregs throughout; none th« 


less “sees” that in leaving a terrible home she 
g 


made a terrible mistake, to be remedied onl) 


by dragging herself and the other miserable 


creatures back, This amazing tale ran recently 


as a serial in 2 magazine not for ladies, but 


this was for ladies’ reading after the armistice. 


For its writing the fiction machine was geared 


up to racing speed, every incident from the note- 
book cast into the hopper, the victrola turned 
on to 120, the palette smeared with black and 
scarlet, and all the lions gathered in the writer’s 


den, snapping hungrily at Densie Plummar’s 


fatal precipitancy! This is mixed metaphor; 


so is the tale! It is the very picalilli of plot 


—without a recipe; the very Irish stew of 


sorrow set before rebel-women; a murderous 


circumstance! But the 


“ The 


gave this woman her great executive opportu- 


hash of motive and of 


moral is clear—to any Pangloss: war 
but it lost her son disgracefully, but it 
And the old home 
for everybody is the happy’ ending!” Taken, in 


18th 


nity ; 


gave her back her husband. 


true Panglossian style, from the century 


Amanda’s agitated remarks in The Children of 
the Abbey: “ Hail, sweet asylum of my infancy! 
and innocence reside beneath 


Content your 


humble roof. Here at last I shall be guarded 
from duplicity, and, if not happy, at least in 
some degree tranquil!” 


They call them “happy endings!” 


These magazines 


HAT is the 


willing to 


answer. 


seem gamble forever on 


woman’s idiocy, in the tales they publish and the 
“blurb” they write about them. Murmur 
“blurb,” next month, as you read some editorial 
fore-word on tales past and to come; it is the 
office term for the stuff ; “. one of the very 


nicest stories that ever came into the shop.” 

“The romance that is coming in now is 
simply radiant. Never have such stories come 
to a magazine.” “This story is like a 


breath of springtime after frost. 


The 


comment ? 


Doesn't it read like burlesque! little 


“she” adjectives? the prissy, sissy 


Perhaps the answer is that women are so! 


But if they are not, they hold the remedy. Th 


editorial ear is laid close to the ground, and it 


will catch the alarming rumble of rage or ridi- 


cule, as women here and there, increasingly, get 


the noisome intention of the flowery adjectives; 
perceive, as doubtless the authors and undou 


edly the editors do not pe rceive, the chaste de 


pravity of the “love-stories”; become sensible 


of the new lies for good children which have 


slowly taken the place of old evasions ; catch 


the echo of the sustained snick« r at the fate of 
any woman who tries to escape from old things : 
uttermost the consumate au- 


all! E. K 


and realiz to the 


dacity of it 





ARMENIAN POEMS 
rendered into English 
Alice Stone Blackwell. Third Edi- | 
tion. All the proceeds go to help | 
the Armenians. 


Price $1.00 


Order from 


MRS. BERTHA S. PAPAZIAN | 
6 Ellsworth Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. | 


verse by 

















Get Out That Knitting Bag! 


Knit for Armenia! 


Sweaters, shawls, scarves, 
socks, stockings, mittens, caps 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


Remember, Winter in many parts 
of Armenia is long and cold 


BEGIN NOW! 


Address all packages to The Arme- 
nian Reconstruction Committee, Room 
530, Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Temporary Chairman. 
American Women’s Branch 
of the 
NATIONAL ARMENIAN RECONSTRUC- 
TION COMMITTEE 

















Have you Volume III of the 
Life of Susan B. Anthony? 


If not, send One Dollar for it, post- 
age prepaid. Describe your binding. 


National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 171 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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T takes the red badge of courage to asso- 

ciate the term “merry” with the high cost 
of living. Seeing, from a story sent out by the 
National Consumers’ League, that Hon William 
B. Colver, of the United States Federal Trade 
Commission, had ventured to use the term 
we hadn’t the heart to spell out our baneful 
sub-title in the same connection. 

It was at a meeting held under the auspices 
of the Consumers’ League of the District of 
Columbia that Mr. Colver followed the high 
cost of living in its merry-go-round course. 
Among other things he said: 

“The cost of living has been ascribed to a 
number of causes. They tell us that it is the 


inflation of currency and the great increase 


in the volume of credit. But the curve started 
up before that came into play. They tell us it 
is because of the waste of war, and the de- 


But 
They 


struction of material things in the war. 
the curve started before the war began. 


tell us it is because of the destruction of in- 











Children’s Playrooms 


Indoor and outdoor play 
under skilled supervision 


For folder address 


Miss SARAH E. FISK, M. A., Director 
9 West 67th St., New York City 


Telephone, Columbus 4685 




















MISS CHAIRES’ OUT-DOOR 
SCHOOL 


Normal Course 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 


Kindergarten and Primary Educational 
principles applied to children’s outdoor 
activities. Address, 
746 Madison Avenue 





New York City | 














NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave. N. Y. City 


28th Year 


Thorough practical and technical instruc- 
tion in Textile, Wall-paper, Poster and 
Commercial Art Designing. Illustration 
and Fashion Class and Historic Ornament. 
Interior Decoration under H. L. Parkhurst. 

















CONSULT OUR NEW RECONSTRUCTION CATALOG 
New Courses, Critics and Instructors 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President Opens September 11th 
Professional courses in Domestic Architecture, Interior 
Decoration; Costume and Stage Design; Poster Advertising 
and Industrial Design; Life Drawing; Illustration; Paint- 
ing; also classes for Teachers and special lecture courses. 
SUSAN F, BISSELL, Secretary 2239 Broadway, New York 
































The Merry-Go-Round 


or 
The H. C. of L. 


dustry in this country for 5% million men 
were taken out of industry and agricultural 
life and other millions of men were turned to 
the arts of war, in the preparation of muni- 
tions, etc., but the curve of the cost of living 
started up before that happened. They tell 
us it is because of great exports, but the curve 
started up before this flood of exports began. 
And so, since the U. S. 


everything was ascribed to the war. 


went into the war, 


“These things do play a part. Bu the curve 
was going up anyhow. We would have gotten 


to this point eventually only a little later. 
There are plenty of reasons outside of all these 
reasons why the curve was already climbing. 
Give it time enough and it would have come 
up anyway. Perhaps it is a good thing to get 


in 2 or 3 years what we would have gotten 


in later years. But it is harder on the pa- 
tients. 
“What are some of the real reasons? 
“Transportation, perhaps, lies at the basis of 
The long and short haul make for 


At the start 


all things. 
concentration in the large cities. 
this nation was meant to be evenly balanced, 
The 


Pretty soon it 


but it has become a manufactured nation. 

country is eating out of cans. 

will have to eat the cans. 

66 HE public domain is gone, so that from 
TT being the richest nation on the earth in 


natural resources, we have become a _ nation 


with a lot of unoccupied land with nobody on it 
and out of use. This is not because nobody 
wants to use it, but because it is held for specu- 
lative purposes. So folks aren’t getting the 
food God intended them to have. 

“When the 


before it was being brought up on a bottle, 


nation was building itself up, 
we w:re a nation of traders, a nation of buyers, 
we had the Scotch ability of being able to 
buy when the market was good. Fifteen years 
ago the smart man in any big organization was 
the buyer. He was the man with the roll-top 
desk. 


accessible price of the best material at the 


He was the man who sought the most 
lowest price. Now we are a nation of sellers. 
We buy only to sell. Now the man with the 


roll-top desk in any organization is the sales 


manager. He is the big fellow. He doesn’t 
care what the goods cost. He passes the 
cost on.” 


$6 VERYBODY in the commercial w 


turned to 


today has his back 


and his face turned to the prices to be obta 
in the selling markets. We are sellers, 
buyers. If the 7, 8 or 9 of the really basic 
dustries of the country were cost accounted 
the results laid on the desk of the imme 


customer, men would not pay these pr 


There is no sense in them, and there is 


reason in them. During the war the cost sh 
from 30 billions of dollars were passing « 
the Federal Trade Commission’s desk day 
day. This cost structure is not true. You « 
explain it. It just isn't true. But we must 
able to see that it isn’t true. 

“In Chicago the other day, a consignm 
seized. Then they traced 


of sugar was 


history of this consignment of sugar. TI 


found this sugar had been bought and sold 


times, every time with a profit. The Distr 


Attorney went after the sugar at Chicago. But 


It had not been made y 
Do y 


it wasn’t there yet. 


It was still growing in New Urleans. 











IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 


Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 69th St. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 

















VESTOFF - SEROVA 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


CLASSIC DANCING 


47 West 72nd Street New York City 


OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 


Private Lessons Classes | Normal Courses 














ROSETTA O’NEILL 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Complete instruction for those aiming to be- 
come teachers. Arrangements made for 
private classes within a radius of four hours’ 

traveling distance of New York City. 


Classic—National DANCING 


Interpretive—Ballroom 
“To Miss O’Neill I owe my success”—Mrs. Vernon Castle 
766 Madison Ave., New York Telephone ™!aza 8692 ° 

















We shall be pleased to 
furnish information rela- 
tive to schools whose ad- 
vertising we carry. 
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know that 75 per cent. of the fish, vegetables, 
and fruits which are going to be canned this 
summer for next winter were sold last 
January? 

Do you know that we are the only people 
ov earth that let their food supply be used as 
poker chips in a big game? You can have co- 
operative stores, but you must warm up this 

d deck before you play the game. You can't 
hat the game. We are the only people on 
¢ rth who, like an ostrich, stick our heads in 

sand and let somebody bet on a loaf of 


ad. 


66 HE iood problem is not a matter of a 
7. day or a month. It is a matter of 
stom which we have allowed to become law- 
il, legal and proper and good business. “But 
say this isn’t good business. 
“What are we going to do about it? Super- 
ial remedies will not do any good. ‘This is 


oison. Superficial remedies will drive this 
ison in. I don’t believe that the people of 
lis country by and large can be patient much 
What is the 


This is the 


mnger, cause? The cause is 


peculation, most widespread 


ause. Zack of this lies hoarding. This has 


many guises. Monopoly is nothing but hoard- 


ng I say, first monopoly, conspiracies and 


ombines, next speculation, next consider the 
1920 model of a trust. Congress has not seen 
it vet, the courts don’t know it exists. 

“We started out in this country with the idea 
that competition was the proper status. We 
have tried to keep alive fair competition, com- 
petition in buying and selling and so a lot of 
trust laws were put together and it was said 
that given three competitors in the field, if two 
combined against the third, that was a com- 
bination and was unlawful; if all three com- 
bined against the public, that was unlawful, 
that is a trust. And so as the law stands 
today, a combine is an agreement between two 
or more business concerns dealing in the same 
commodity and a trust is a combine of all or 
substantially all of the concerns dealing in a 
single monopoly. But now we have the 1920 
combination. It is not combined competitors 
in the same commodity, but combined compet- 
ing monopolies.” 

Mr. Colver explained what the 1920 model 
of the Standard Oil Company would be “‘ it 
were brought down to date. He pointed out 
that it would go back from the bucket of gaso- 
line or oil and take in all the commodities and 


factors which had gone to make up that bucket 

















of oil. He continued: 
“This sort of combination is not something 


that is going to be done. It has been done. It 


is being done. Combines, trusts, the obtaining 


of the monopoly for charging extortionat 


prices is at least fifteen years ahead of the 
courts ar¢ 


law. The law makers and _ the 


least fifteen years behind the game.” 


Mr. Colver ended by saying that he had come 
League that this isn’t 


to tell the Consumers’ 


a day’s work, nor will it be done by next 
spring, nor the next one, and that we had all 
] - 1 

etter get to work 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, General Secretary of 


the National Consumers’ League who had testi- 


fied in favor of the 1 


Kenyon-Kendrick Bilis 


Friday told of the history of the League in 
securing decent living wages for working pco- 


+ 


ple. But she pointed out that this had not 
been enough, and now that the shoe is pinching 
more people and pinching them harder, it is 
time to do something to help keep prices down 


from the top. She pointed out the social dan- 


ger of the public school situation. 


a UBLIC School Teachers of New York 
have been diminished by 20 per cent 
because they cannot live on their salaries. Last 


year 69,000 children in the month of February 


had to be doubled up in school rooms because 
of lack of teachers. The standard of teaching 
is going down on these terms.” 


She said that as consumers we don’t do any 


effective thing about adulterations we don’t 


like. All of these great monopolies are around 


our shirking. We can’t call 


us by reason o 


other people ugly names who are around by 
reason of our slothfulness We have gone on 
letting 


the principle in our households o 


“George do it.” And ‘George has done it,” 


and we are paying the price. “ There is no 


get-cheap quick process any more than there 
is a get-wise quick process.” 

“We are just beginning to become familiar in 
this country with the cooperative idea now that 
wage-earning people in England wn their tea 
plantations in the Orient, own their own ships 
which bring goods, own their own wheat fields 
in Canada, own their own dairies where they 
which they 


raise their own cattle on fodder 


have raised. The only children who had good 
pure milk during the war, just as before the 
war, were the English and Swiss children who 
were supplied through the cooperative stores. 


In this country we have let ‘George’ run the 





() 


dairies, and ‘George’ now charges us 


cents a quart for adulterated skim milk 
In this « nti ] ellev¢ hat the om i 
ive movement wil e started he | 
| WIS I ( l Lil¢ sam ng 
ymen’s ibs | vere t 
up dur he I Ve mus e « 
countr ‘ ood 1 
cal stributed here the irmer ¢ 
e Sure good steady marke \ g 
( ) or nore than 1S \ 
we must have mn spirit of inquiry in tl 
een olloy nd i gene 
] ving +1 at 
“i lr ha ca t 1 s 
ha ( I l l h be ( kl 
enough to s voman’s place I 
om Most m«¢ h vhile it is well 
to be T t 1 ‘ } lhar 
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y. 128-130 East 58th St. \. 
(! i 
MA A High School of Music for earnest stu- , 
() bane . oni ¢ . « 
y ler . 2 yrancl aught by eminent in ‘ 
¥ structors from beginning to highest perfec- \. 
(! tion Instruction individual. All ¢ _ in \Y 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 

?WwAIC er | 

TRAINING SCHOOL 

| Affiliated with New York University. 

Faculty of wide experience. Special sub 

jects taught by University Professors 
Practice Kindergartens Students Resi- | 
dence. School opens Sept. 29th. Mid-year | 
class enters Feb. 2nd. Address, MIss | 
Principal, New | 


ILARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, 
York University, Washington 
York City. 


Square, New 











STENOGRAPHIC & SECRETARIAL COURSES 
REGISTERED BY REGENTS 
PERSONALLY SUPERVISED BY MISS FRITZ 
A SCHOOL WHICH PRACTICES THE EFFICIENCY IT TEACHES 











4-5TH. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AVENUE 














BROOKLYN “pitti NY. 


Fall Term Begins 
Monday, Sept. 29th 
Send for Catalogue 


ONE MINUTE from both Brooklyn and 
Manhattan Borough Hall subway stations. 
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Prestige — 


FOR twenty-five years the 
Waldorf-Astoria has been 
representative of all that is 
desirable in an hotel. Today, 
Z the name mentioned anywhere 
in the traveled world instantly 
suggests a stopping place of in- 
imitable quality. 


be 


L. M. BOOMER, President 
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The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
Exclusiveness 


Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 
Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath... .$5 to $7 


Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 





Elegance 








est grade foods at moderate prices. 

















Political Activity 
(Continued from Page 404) 
as carrying out the platform adopted at Sara- 
toga in July, 1918. 

“ WVhereas—Republican Legislatures have en- 
acted nearly all the welfare legislation upon 
the statute books: 

“Therefore be it resolved—that the Repub- 
lican Women’s State Executive Committee is 
in favor of progressive legislation for the pro- 
tection of women in industry. 

“ Resolved—that we 
proper method of procedure to secure an ex- 


do not consider it a 
plicit promise for support from the Republican 
1920, 


because we believe that the constituents of an 


State Committee for these measures in 


Assemblyman or Senator are those persons who 
have the right to request them to support the 
measures they desire. 

“ Resolued—That we, the Republican Won- 
en’s State Executive Committee do assume 
a responsibility to use our utmost endeavor to 





We shall be glad to have readers of the 

Woman Citizen who contemplate visiting 
New York refer to us for detailed information 
with regard to local hotels. 


The Woman Citizen Corporation. 








secure such forward-looking legislation in the 
next Legislature.” 

Later Miss Hay issued a statement regard- 
ing the Joint Woman’s Legislative Program 
which was indicative of the thought of the 
majority of the thinking women of the state. 
She said: 

York 


Hay is 


“Some of the members of the New 


City (Miss 


president of the organization) may feel that 


Woman Suffrage Party 
our championship of the Woman’s Program 
effort, bills 


comprised failed to pass the present Legisla- 


was wasted since the five that it 


ture. 
bills 


Assembly and not defeated after a fair vote in 


Others may feel that the fact that the 


were pigeonholed in committee in the 


the open, contrary to the expressed wishes of 


over forty women’s organizations throughout 


the state, shows that the woman has little power 
enfranchised citizen. 
HIS is 


toward a temporary defeat. 


an 


as 
the attitude to assume 


ay 
None of 


our efforts in behalf of the bills were wasted. 


not 


The hearings helped to educate all who at- 
tended them, the newspaper publicity was ex- 
cellent for moulding public opinion, while the 


organizations engaged in pushing these meas- 
ures gained an insight into legislative methods 
the The 


woman voter has not really been defied, but 


that will be invaluable in future. 
has been subjected to delays that men voters 


have often had to endure on account of the 


manipulation of legislative procedure by wily 
legislators. 

“Instead of being disheartening, this defeat 
is merely a challenge to us as women and as 
voters. We shall continue the fight for the 
welfare of the working women and children 
of the state until we win.” 

In appointing a woman’s executive committee 
for New York state, Mr. Glynn followed the 
Will H. 


woman’s executive committee. 


example of Hays in appointing a 


national 


The Youngest Chairman 
ISS ALMA BENECKE SASSE 


Brunswick, Missouri, made 


of 
has_ been 
chairman of the Missouri Republican Women’s 
Miss 


known to suffragists, having been on the staff 


Executive Committee. Sasse is well 


‘uests from out of 
town will find in NewYork 
no more attractive rooms 
Satisfactory service ,better 
| food or more reasonable 
prices thanawait thematthe 


| Hotel Wolcott 


2! st Street Dy Fifth Ave: New York | 














Kesideuce in New York 


FOR GIRL STUDENTS 


Mrs. Henry Harrison Boswell 
344 West 84th Street, New York City 














“ THE GOODY SHOP” | 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 

14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 


























of organizers of the National American 


Woman Suffrage Association and during that 
West Virginia, 
Dakota, Okla- 


period having campaigned in 
York, South 


homa and Texas. 


New Michigan, 
Miss Sasse, who has the honor to be the 


youngest state chairman of a political party 
in the United States, opened headquarters in 


St. Louis on September 1. 


A State-Wide Program 


I N a recent issue of the Woman Citizen 
credit was inadvertently given to the 
Essex County League of Women Voters for 


the comprehensive citizenship program of 


Massachusetts. The program is of state-wide 


application and the credit for it belongs to 


Woman Suffrage Associa- 
Mrs. True Worthy White, 


secretary of the Citizenship Department of the 


the Massachusetts 


tion as a whole. 


State Suffrage Association, is responsible for it. 
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| Read 
ji The Englishwoman 


q The only Monthly Review which, primarily dealing 


with the interests of women, also contains articles on: 














Political, Economic & Social Questions 


: Dramatic Criticisms, Verses, 
- i? Short Stories, Book Reviews, etc. 


Monthly, 1/-Net 


Post free 1/2 to all parts of the world. 
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: THE ENGLISHWOMAN, LIMITED, 

: | 11 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S. W. I. 
| ORDER TO-DAY 
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Suffrage Ratification Map 








; The 16 White States 
have ratified the Federal 


Suffrage Amendment tA, 2 
is Watch the White States Grow 































Ohe \( ! Hear 


Typewriter =) 


Hammond 
that visited 


THE KIN aes 


“The Infernal Machine in 
President Wilson’s Bedroom’’ 


“When President Wilson was stopping at Buckingham Palace the guards 
a strange, harsh, 











10 | 





watching in the palace anterooms and corridors heard 
ominous, persistent, regular ticking, unfamiliar to British ears, coming from 
the Pink Room, one of the great suite occupied by the President. They 


feared it might-be some kind of infernal machine, 


“At the risk of intruding on the President's privacy at that late hour they 
He calmly bade 





knocked at his door and called his attention to the danger. 
them enter, and then they beheld the President of the United States indus- 
triously pounding away on his American typewriter, preparing a speecu for e 
z : : 6é 4 e 99 
From Ladies’ ome Journal, Sept., 1919. Standard Writing Machine 





the morrow.” 


The Multiplex Hammond is the American typewriter President Wilson has used personally 
for years. This wonder machine writes all languages and has more than 365 different arrange- 


ments of type, including a beautiful English script for social correspondence. It is the only 
typewriter a woman can use without losing her individuality. The many dainty scripts of the 


Multiplex make it the one machine for women. 


No other typewriter can give to cold type the warmth and impressiveness of For Business Letters 
the spoken word. With the instantly interchangeable type of the Multiplex— 

two type-sets or two different languages are always on the machine—you can SS ee ee 
WRITE as you TALK, putting emphasis where it COUNTS. To change from | September 
condensed type for notes and cards, to extended type for headlines, or from P 


body type to italics for emphasis “JUST TURN THE KNOB.” 





For Social Correspondence Mail the Coupon for Francois & Co., 
FREE BOOKLET Fifth Avenue, 
Rear Horence: | ‘*How President Wilson : 
New York City. 


"Ste a great tife tf you | Frightened the Lords | 
1 n at Midnight’’ , 
don't week end", Gnne Steer | sd Tn going quer Mrs. Foster’ s | 
: of, oye the dace ye wi also sence 40) 0 2 or u in that 
Richardson ‘ dn si vsnatiane Sea aul teen you Peiled o credit articles 
of ut, g am aking that you Thousands of prominent men and returned to you on August 10th. 
| vomen in all walks of life, and Wi : . 
mak, one ri PY ~2 and } in all four corners of the globe, q f you Rindly mail a corrected 
- of . ba of prefer and personally use the bis ° 
week -end at the Noor. A Cay Multiplex, Note this partial list: Very truly yours, 





‘ 
1 4 WO President Wilson 
bromise you a now scat Queen Aieepeve of Englond ‘ C 9 
to ing an rown Prince of Swede onstance S eymour 
dangle from Your aarhty, Caliph of Morocco i» 
* King and Gicon of Rome Secret ary 
' Sir James Matthew Barrie ns — 
he eA/L wt meet the ue 15 Wallace Irwin 
William Dean Howells . ; : Peas ; 
Bertha M. Clay Club women, lecturers, teachers and students 
Sahn Keck Bangs find the versatility of the Multiplex invaluable. 
Its many marvels will prove a revelation to you 


It is as great an improvement over the ordinary 
typewriter as the fountain pen is over the quill. 





Also all Aluminum MAIL FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


PORTABLE Model HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


538 East 69th St., New York City. 
For traveling—for Home. 


| 
. : Please send, entirely free and without obligation, = 
The Hammond Typewriter Co. \Wridhe uot il tbs. Full j Woman Caen, 
I 
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